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Pńvate View 



Bennington officers face the camera. From the Cmii War photographs taken by Ceorge Houghton of Brattleboro, courtesy the Yermont Histoncal Society. 


Civil War Photograph 

This will be a long exposure, 
the photographer says. 

So the soldiers have stopped chewing 
their tobacco. They don’t want their women 
to see them with their faces all mushy, 
or with three eyes. 

They let their muscles settle into 
the tiredness underneath. 

The photographer has placed them 
carefully in the shade for the assault, 
so the sunlight will not draw irreverent 
lines all over their serious bodies, or 
make them sąuint. 

They sit on the photographer’s chairs 
pretending to look eternal, holding 
their tired hands still on their legs. 

They don’t tap a foot or blink. 

Their eyes wat er. 

Over them , one smali tree blows 
back and forth in the breeze. 

It makes a smeared 
black-and-white umbrella 
behind them. It says to us: 
in this place, time passed. 

Francette Cerulli 
Montpelier, 1987 
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Green Mountain 




] t was hard to understand why we were so jovial as we 
knelt in the snów that February morning, strapping on 
skis and snowshoes. Although the sky was elear and the 
wind calm, the temperaturę stood at 25 below zero, and 
_we 10 ąuietly freezing souls had a mountain to climb. 
Granted, at roughly 3,500 feet in elevation, Hunger Moun¬ 
tain is not exactly Mount Everest. In some States, it would 
be little morę than a molehill. But on that bitter-cold February 
morning, for a dozen middle-aged men, its steep forested 
flanks and bare, ice-and-rock-covered summit presented a sig- 
nificant challenge. 

Of course, there are those who consider getting through a 
Vermont winter a significant challenge in and of itself. They 
say that by midwinter, sometime around mid-February, the 
inhabitants of Vermont begin to show signs of wear, begin, 
even, to come unglued. 

Our smali group could probably have been considered living 
evidence of that phenomenon. It was, after all, 7 a.m. on one 
of the clearest, coldest days of the winter, and our breath was 
already depositing hoarfrost on scarves and hats and balacla- 
vas. Furthermore, it was a weekend morning; one better 
suited to coffee and the morning paper than to boots and 
buckles and fingers going numb. 

Nevertheless, the Annual Mount Hunger Climb, held every 
year in late February, has the tradition of never, ever, being 
called off for any reason. "Our solemn creed," says organizer 
Scott Skinner of Middlesex, "is to slog on, to never tum back; 
not for frostbite, mjury, or televised sports event." 

Skinner is a natural leader. Big, outgoing, and overwhelm- 
ingly optimistic, he's one of the few people who can make 
the words "it's just up here, on top of this ice cliff" sound 
convincing. He started the climb nine or 10 years ago as a 
way of fighting back against the mid-winter doldrums, and 
the event has survived ever sińce, along with all of the par- 
ticipants. 

It was either the first year or the second that Skinner and 
I were the only two who madę the top, thus establishing a 
record for fewest to successfully complete the climb. We lit- 
erally crawled the last five yards through a gale. Just two 
years after that, a party of 10 waltzed up the mountain on a 
warm, cloudless day and sunbathed at the summit in shirt- 
sleeves. 

Other milestones were the first all-ski, no-snowshoes as- 
cent and descent (by Larry Miller of Montpelier), the largest 
group to make the climb (17, in 1985) and the first naked 
ascent (by Bucky, Skinner's dog, who also holds the "first 
dog" record). 

In what we all grudgingly cali real life, the members of our 
motley crew were lawyers, alternative energy consultants, 
government planners, journalists, even a hydro-power devel- 
oper. But that day on Hunger Mountain, we were just cold. 


We stayed cold until we had climbed for nearly an hour. Then 
the exercise began to warm us, the sun rosę higher in the sky, 
and we began to rejoice in the beauty of the day and the sense 
of rejuvenation being outdoors and active always gives. 

Just below the timber linę we all had to struggle to get up 
a steep, snow-filled gully. One member of the party began to 
giggle hysterically as he fought a few inches upward only to 
repeatedly tumbie yards baekward. The situation wasn't des- 
perate, but it was difficult and the giggling was obviously a 
tension reliever, at least for the giggler. Since that was a part 
of what the whole exercise was about, no one really gave it 
a second thought. Just one of those things. One of those crazy 
things. 

The glare ice on the mountain's rocky peak wasn't as dif¬ 
ficult as we had feared. Breakable in some places, covered by 
heavy snów in others, it was negotiable, and soon we stepped, 
one by one, onto the summit. It was like plunging mto an 
ice bath. 

Although it didn't force us to crawl, the wind that ripped 
across the mountaintop out of the west was powerful and 
unbelievably cold. The chill factor, someone estimated, must 
have madę the temperaturę 80 below zero or better. It took 
everyone's breath away. It was like being punched in the 
stornach and dropped into ice water. 

The spectacular sunny view of mile after mile of snow- 
covered mountains and valleys madę the wind bearable for a 
few seconds. But we ąuickly left the summit, and after hur- 
ried sandwiches and a few photographs in a sheltered spot 
just below, began the long scramble down and off the moun¬ 
tain. 

We were back at our starting point by mid-afternoon, and 
by some miracle, everyone's car started. As the engines 
warmed, we ąuaffed a chilly ritual beer together and luxu- 
riated in the curious sense of accomplishment that doing 
something so completely useless can bring. Someone men- 
tioned that another eąually crazed group of winter climbers 
was planning to circle Camel's Hump on skis to raise money 
for a good cause. 

"The nice thing about this trip," Skinner declared, "is that 
it benefits nobody." 

We all laughed, piled into cars and headed for home, the 
deep blue shadows lengthening behind us. We were tired, 
frost-nipped, exhilarated, and content. WintcTs grip had been 
broken again. 

Winter sports are like that. Whether at the level of Interna¬ 
tional competition or amateur frolic, winter sports help Ver- 
monters survive the long cold months. They keep bodies 
rugged, nnnds alert, and spirits refreshed. In recogmtion of 
that fact, we've included two sknng features in this issue. 
One is a guide to the smaller ski areas around Yermont, where 
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We were tired, 
frost-nipped, 
exhilarated, and 
eon tent. Winter's grip 
had been broken again. 


informality is still 
the watchword, and 
the other is on the 
program by which 
several of the largest 
ski areas in the State 
are encouraging Ver- 
monters to come 
and try their slopes 
for free. Another 
winter sport, albeit 
an indoor one, gets a 
double look in pho- 
tos by Nancy Was- 
serman and an essay 
by Kevin Goddard. 

It's the Vermont 
Legislature, and for 
those who follow 
Vermont politics, it 
remains a never- 
ending source of en- 
tertainment, inter- 
est and enlighten- 
ment. 

• 

Meantime, from the Serious Winter Sports Department, long- 
time contiibutor Paul Robbins sends word that Vermont will 
be an important presence in this year's winter Olympics. As 
one might expect, the Vermonters are concentratcd in skiing 
events. 

Felix McGrath, now of Shelburne, and Tiger Shaw of Stowe 
will be leading the American men in slalom and giant slalom, 
and Doug Lewis of Burlington (via Salisbury) is a top-rated 
downhill speedster. Ali three won national medals last winter 
in their specialties. 

Among the women, Vermont can claim an adopted daugh- 
ter in Diann Roffe, who just moved with her family from 
upstate New York to Williston. She won the giant slalom 
gold medal at the 1985 World Championships when she was 
just 17. Up-and-coming are Sally Knight of Waitsficld and 
Chantal Knapp of Underhill Center. Watch them in the Al- 
pine World Championships in Vail in 1989. 

The nordic team will also havc a heavy Vermont showing, 
Joe Galancs of Brattlcboro is expccted to make the mcn's 
team, although a stress fracture in one foot has slowed his 
pre-season training. The womciYs team will have Kristen 
Petty from Townshend, twice NCAA champion in cross- 
country skiing; members of the "Team Thompson," Cami 
and Leslie Thompson of Stowe, should be on the U.S. team, 
as should Univcrsity of Ycrmont All-Americans Leslie 


Krichko and Todd 
Boonstra. 

Norwich neigh- 
bors Mikę Holland 
and Jim Hastings, 
are likely members 
of the U.S. jumping 
sąuad, with Mike's 
younger brother, 20- 
year-old Jim Hol¬ 
land, a strong dark 
horse to make the 
team. Hastings won 
the 70-meter jump¬ 
ing title in 1985; 
Mikę Holland is a 
two-time national 
champion in the 90- 
meter jump. Anoth¬ 
er Holland brother, 
Joe, is expected to be 
an important mem- 
ber of the nordic- 
combined (jumping 
and skiing) team. 
And finally, Wil- 
lie Carów of Putney is likely to be on the biathlon team. 
There are several other Vermonters involved in this sport in 
a variety of ways, because the teanYs national headąuarters 
is located in Essex Junction. 

Vermont Life urges its readers to support the Vermont 
coachcs and athletes who will be competing in the Olympic 
winter games in Calgary, February 13 - 28. These are our 
neighbors, competing at the highest lcvels possible in sports 
that challenge both the body and the spirit. We are proud of 
them all. 

Finally, we should notę that beginning with this issue of 
Vermont Life , we will be Processing subscription orders on 
a new Computer system. Whilc we will continue to process 
mail, produce the magazine, and mail it from Vermont, rec- 
ords and data processing for subsenptions will be handled in 
Des Moines, Iowa, by Communications Data Services. 

Please continue to send all your correspondence, orders, 
renewals, and relevant mail to us herc in Vermont. If you 
would likc to discuss anything concerning your subscription 
by telephone, please cali us here at 802-828-3241. We regret 
Vermont Life is not able to acccpt collect calls. 

We believc your subscription information will be handled 
morę rapidly and smoothly with this system, and we hope 
to providc better service to you as a rcsult. c jQo 



The Anrtual Mt. Hunger Clitnb triumphs at 25 helów zero. 
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Vermont's Citizen Legislature: 

A Town Meeting of the State 

A Photo Essay by 
Nancy Wasserman 

T ^hose unfamiliar with the Vermont way of 
doing things tend to think of all State gooern- 
ment as firm and unyielding — as rigid and 
impersonal as the granite pillars of the Vermont 
State House (facing page). But the most important 
part of gooernance in the Green Mountain State, 
the Vermont legislature, is above all, a human en- 
terprise. Spiced with political drama, to be surę, it 
is morę characteristically enriched with goodwill and 
i humor. It is essentially a gathering of neighbors, 

i citizen-lawtnakers who meet in Montpelier each 

1 winter to work on Vermont's problems and write 

I' the state's budget and laws. Legislators like (abooe, 

| from left) George Crosby of St. Johnsbury, William 

| Fyfer of Newport, Robert R.]. Emond of Brattleboro, 

and their compatriots are probably as good a cross- 
section of Yermont as can be found. 
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The legislature is the scene ofthousands ofhuman 
interactions every day. Votes on the floor of the 
House and Senate get the most attention, of course, 
but other moments are often equally important. 
Tense procedural consultations in the well of the 
House of Representatives (below) are sometimes 
morę critical to the outcome of a bill than the debate 
that follows. Party labels are important, but morę 
important are the personal qualities of individuals, 
such as Rep. Richard Smith, R-Danville, (opposite, 
above, left) and Sen. Scudder Parker, D-Caledonia 
(right). Each member makes his or her contribution 
to today's Yermont — and tomorrow's. 
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Below, clockwise from left, a legislatorc of indi- 
induals at work: Sen. Francis Howrigan of Fairfield 
in conoersation; House Clerk Robert Picher (seated) 
and Rep. Michael Bernhardt of Londonderry discuss 
a bill; Rep. Doris Lingelbach of Thetford ponders, 
and Rep. Barbara Hockert of Burlington bas a mo¬ 
ment with her daughter. Opposite page: Meetings 
among rank-and-file legislators (lower photo) will 
ultimately have a bearing on the decisions madę by 
House Speaker Ralph Wright of Bennington and 
House Clerk Picher (above). At the Vermont State 
House, lawmaking always has a human face. 
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T he Citizen legislature. It's an in- 
stitution that's close to the heart 
of Vermont, pulsing with dignity 
and tradition, proof that the time-hon- 
ored values of democracy live on in the 
Green Mountains. It's also a structure 
that Vermonters have grown comforta- 
ble with, like the stately farmhouse just 
down the road. It has been tested over 
the years by the elements of change, has 
been the subject of some good-natured 
joshing from time to time, and has sur- 
vived to provide a sense of continuity to 
government here. 

But the 1980s have raised new ąuestions about the ability 
of Vermont's part-time Citizen legislature to adeąuately serve 
the State in a world that grows ever morę complex. That 
complexity was reflected in the emotion-laden, high-stakes 
debate last year over the state's role in regulating the electric 
power industry. Essentially, 180 Vermonters — 150 in the 
House and 30 in the Senate — were asked to mediate a com- 
plex technical dispute between experts, those for the power 
companies and those representing the governor's administra- 
tion, with little or no research of their own on which to rely. 
They sided with the State, awarding the Public Service De¬ 
partment authority to buy and sell electricity. 

Those same 180 people — farmers, lawyers, business peo- 
ple, retirees, school teachers — were also called upon in the 
winter of 1987 to approve a multi-million dollar restructuring 
of the telephone industry in Vermont, deregulating some tel- 
ecommunications services in exchange for stability in the 


rates for local phone service. They also 
explored the complexities of Vermont's 
banking industry, then decided the State 
should open its doors to interstate bank¬ 
ing. And in between, they tackled the 
complicated issues surrounding the dis- 
posal of solid waste ; completely over- 
hauled the way the State distributes $112 
million to local school districts; and 
fashioned a State government budget 
that, for the first time in history, brushes 
the half-billion dollar mark. 

It is the proliferation of issues such as 
these that has prompted some Vermont- 
ers to suggest that the legislature needs to modernize itself 
to improve its ability to tackle complex information. 

'The first thing that needs to be done is recognize that we 
live in a ąuite different time and world than we did 50 years 
ago," suggests State Sen. Philip Hoff, a Burlington Democrat 
who served in the Vermont House in 1961, then was elected 
to three terms as the state's governor, from 1962-1968. Hoff, 
the first Democrat in modern history to serve as Vermont's 
chief executive, retumed to elected office in 1983 when he 
earned a seat in the State Senate, and has served there ever 
sińce. He offers a three-part prescription for updating the 
legislature: a screening process to limit the number of bills 
to be considered in any given year ; a major expansion of 
support Staff; and a strictly enforced time limit for action on 
legislative issues. He says the changes would allow the leg- 


Above: Ethan Allen guards tradition at the State House. 


But Does It 
StillWork? 

Can a Part-Time Legislature 
Cope With a Full-Time World? 

By Kevin Goddard 
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islature to adjourn by mid-April every year. 

Stephen Terry, a Green Mountain Power Corp. executive 
who as a reporter first covered the legislature in 1965, agrees 
with Hoff. "In the past, there was usually one issue that was 
the real major issue of the session," Terry recalls. "Now, the 
issues have become morę complex, and the legislature is 
being called upon to dcal with morę issues at the same time." 

Stephan Morse, a Newfane Republican, added fuel to the 
discussion in 1984, when he was about to step down as 
speaker of the Vermont House to become director of the non- 
profit Windham Foundation in Grafton. Morse, a former 
house-painter, declared that the legislature had become a kind 
of weaker sister to the executive branch, unable to do much 
morę than react to proposals from whatever administration 
is in power, and to rely for its information on the research 
arm of the governor's Staff. Morse has repeated that assertion 
often, saying the situation threatens the concept of three 
equal branches of government. 

"Morę time is reąuired and allowances have to be madę for 
longer and perhaps morę freąuent sessions," he said last year 
in a magazine article entitled "The Vermont Legislature in 
Transition." "It is unreasonable to expect the modern-day 
legislature to function under the rules of the past." 

Deane C. Davis of Montpelier, a Republican who was gov- 
ernor from 1969 until 1972, doesn't fully agree. Among the 
legacies of the Davis Administration is Act 250, a complex 
yet much-praised law that attempts to balance proposals for 
major development projects against their potential impact on 
the environment. Although Davis acknowledges there are 
many complex issues before the legislature, he believes they 
can be handled in much the same way Act 250 was, as a 
matter of broad public policy. 

"But the nitty-gritty, it can never get into that," he wams. 
"Once you start holding the legislature responsible for re¬ 
search on everything, then you'11 need two legislatures." 

The current debate notwithstanding, the legislature has not 
remained unaltered over the past ąuarter-century. For ex- 
ample, in 1965 it did away with the system in which each 
Vermont town had a representative in the Flouse, reappor- 
tioning the chamber and cutting its membership from 246 to 
150. The legislature also created the Legislative Council and 
the Joint Fiscal Office, which offer support, research and bill- 
drafting services. 

Before 1965 a single draftsman was responsible for all leg- 
islation; today, the council employs a half-dozen lawyers, two 
research analysts and about 27 fuli- and part-time support 
employees who work on a 19-terminal Computer system in 
the heart of the State House. The Joint Fiscal Office maintains 
a staff of eight to research and forecast budget and spending 
trends for the legislature's financial committees. Another 
change occurred in 1967, when the legislature began regular 
annual sessions, instead of meeting every other year. 

And last winter, the legislature voted to inerease the sa- 
laries of lawmakers by 30 percent — to S450 per week — by 
1990. Also, several million dollars of construction work was 
done on the Capitol complex over the summer to create morę 
space for lawmakers and their support staffs. 

Although the legislature winds up its formal work in the 
spring, summer studies have proliferated recently, extending 
legislative business throughout the year. In fact, the issue of 
how much time the legislature should spend in Montpelier 
is debated annually. In 1987, lawmakers worked for 20 weeks 
— the longest one-year session in 22 years. Morse thinks the 


length was not excessive, given the complexity of issues in 
the 1980s. But others argue that the legislature could be morę 
efficient. They believe that too much time is wasted early in 
each session. 

One who believes that is Rep. Anthony Buraczynski, a Brat- 
tleboro Democrat who was first electcd to the House in 1962 
and is now its most senior member. Buraczynski, 79, a retired 
businessman, complains about what he believes is excessive 
absenteeism: "If everyboćy will do their fair share, we'll get 
good results." 

And Buraczynski disagrees with the widcly held notion that 
the legislature has become morę partisan in the 1980s. Dem- 
ocrats now hołd a majority in both chambers, giving the party 
control of the legislative and executive branches of State gov- 
ernment for the first time. Many analysts believe that the 
emergence of the party as a major force in Vermont politics 
has effectively strengthened the political caucuses in the leg¬ 
islature — where party positions are hammered out — and 
weakened the time-honored committee system. 

Critics complain that the legislature has thus become less 
of a participatory institution and that morę and morę power 
is being concentrated in the hands of fewer and fewer people 
— the political leaders. Buraczynski disagrees. 

"In the olden days, you could always see how the vote was 
going to go," he recalls. "The majority leader, who was always 
Republican, if he nodded his head up and down, everybody 
would go ahead and vote for the bill. And if he shook it from 
side to side, they'd vote no." 

He added that the majority party in those days controlled 
the chairmanships of all standmg committees, a practice that 
changed slowly over the 1970s and into the 1980s. 

So the debate rages. Just as Vermont is changing, it is elear 
that the legislature is changing too. Should it change morę 
rapidly? Should it become morę modern? Should it relegate 
its status as a part-time effort by everyday citizens to the 
pages of history and become morę professional in light of the 
complexity of the times? 

Hoff says many of the issues are likely to be debated in 
1988, as the legislature tries to come to grips with its changing 
role. And Terry believes the ąuestions may crystallize within 
the next year or two around a single issue: whether to create 
a pension system for lawmakers, effectively mstitutionaliz- 
ing the work of legislating as a profession. 

If so, Vermonters will be watching closely. Over the years, 
through mstitutions such as the Citizen legislature and Town 
Meeting, they have taken an unusually personal role in the 
administration of both local and State government. 

And many feel as Deane Davis does when he suggests that 
something important will be lost if the legislative branch 
expands too far, either in size or in the length of time it works. 
Although he never served in the General Assembly, Davis 
has an abiding reverence for the special ąualities of closeness 
and sensitivity that it has always embodied for Vermonters. 

"If you go too far toward a full-time legislature you're going 
to exclude an awful lot of people," he cautions. "You are 
going to get people who are skilled in the proccss of legis- 
lation, but not necessarily as close to the needs and hopes 
and dreams of the people back home." 


Kevin Goddardhas observed the workings ofthe Vermont legislature 
for several years , first as a reporter and Montpelier bureau chief for 
United Press International and for the past two years as managing 
editor of the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus. 
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Vermont 
Ski Areas 
Have Tumed 
to an 

Unexplored 
Resource — 
Vermonters 


N THEIR BRIGHT PURPLES, reds, 
pinks and blues, the skiers gath- 
ered in front of the base lodge re- 
semble a flock of colorful birds 
that have settled down from the 
sunny, white slopes above. It's 2 
o'clock — time for afternoon les- 
sons at Sugarbush Valley's Ski 
— School — and already smali 
groups of students, led by their red-jack- 
eted instructors, are eagerly poling and 
gliding their way toward the chairlifts. 
In a few minutes they are all aboard and 
gone. 

All except for one wobbly clutch of 
older students lined up in the come-as- 
you-are plumage of sweatshirts, sweat- 
ers, baseball caps, and bluejcans. Hans, 
their young Swiss-born instructor, 
stands facing them in mirror sunglasses, 
searching for a way to help his group of 
nervous beginners recover their sense of 
balance — as well as their sense of hu¬ 
mor. "Pretend you're the Wicked Witch 
of the West and somebody pours water," 
offers Hans. He demonstrates by flexing 
his knees and shuffling in place easily on 
his long skis. "Relax. Melt into your 
boots." 

Another Sunday afternoon session of 
Let's Get Vermont Skiing! has begun at 
Sugarbush Valley and at 15 other ski 
areas around Vermont. Once again, as 
they have on most Sundays over the past 
three winters, hundreds of curious, cou- 
rageous, and cabin-fevcrish Vermonters 
have flocked to the slopes to take Ver- 
mont's ski industry up on its standing 
offer to let them give skiing a try abso¬ 
lut ely free. And something for nothing is 
one thing no Yankee can refuse. 


In fact, morę than 15,000 non-skiing 
Vermonters from Bennington to Derby 
Linę have been lured to the slopes in the 
first three seasons of the program. 

Dennis, 37, a businessman from "the 
backwoods of Roxbury," is one of them. 
He has been frozen in position like the 
Tinman throughout the introductions 
this afternoon at Sugarbush, but now his 
shoulders drop, his knees thaw and one 
ski tentatively ventures forth, then back. 
Joy, 43, an artist from Montpelier, settles 
into a straight-backed position with 
knees bent in a half-crouch as if she were 
sitting at the dinner table. In this posi¬ 
tion, Hans points out, she'11 have trouble 
moving her skis. "Pm not an athletic per¬ 
son," she says. Debbie, 32, of North Fer- 
risburg, stands stiff-legged and bends at 
the waist, peering down at her skis, ap- 
parently waiting for them to make the 
first move. At the other end of the linę, 
Terri, an office worker from Montpelier, 
is shuffling so well and so energetically 
that she looks like she may break away 
from the pack. And for a moment Claire, 
who works as an activities director in 
Randolph, manages something like a few 
of the Strawman's flailing steps as she 
loses and then regains balance over her 
slippery rental shop skis. Dennis, her 
husband, receives one of those how- 
could-I-let-you-talk-me-into-this looks 
from the corner of her eye. 

Meanwhile another student, Wild Bill 
("Wild Bill from over the hill, that's 
me!"), 34, has been sliding and pushing 
himself around nearby. Now he stops and 
raises one ski off the ground, bending and 
extending his left leg as though it had 
just been oiled. 'Tve got a wired knee, 
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an old football injury from whcn I was 
in the Navy," explains the Barre native. 
"I just wanted to make surę it feels al- 
right." And at that the stocky 220- 
pounder is off again, this time sidestep- 
ping double-time up a little hill behind 
the group with his pint-sized skis — leav- 
ing his wife, Terri, and the others shuf- 
fling in place. 

Hans is bent over the tips of Jeanette's 
skis, slowly pulling and pushing them 
with his hands as if trying to jump start 
them. 

"How do you people walk in these 
boots?" Jeanette asks with a thin smile. 

"Nothin' to it," a voice calls. The oth¬ 
ers tum as Wild Bill, wobbly as a calf, 
comes sliding slowly past with a broad 
grin on his bearded face. A moment later, 
his inertia spent, he comes to rest a short 
distance from the group. "What's next, 
Hans?" he asks matter-of-factly, 
straightening up and giving the visor of 
his baseball cap a tug. 

"Next," answers Hans with a smile at 
the others, "we'd better teach you how 
to stop." And with that they all set off 
for the beginners' slope, sliding and shuf- 
fling single file with Hans helping Joy 
and Claire along — and Wild Bill in the 
lead. 

The ski industry couldn , t be happier 
about this arrangement. 

"We're overwhelmed," says Candy 
Moot, associate director of the Vermont 
Ski Areas Association, which came up 
with the idea. "It's the most successful 
thing we've ever done." 

"1'ye never seen anything like it in my 
12 years in the ski business," says Con¬ 
rad Klefos, marketing director at north- 
ern Vermont's Jay Peak Ski Area. "We're 
getting people from all over the north 
country. We have about 25 openings 


Morę than 15,000 
non-skiing Vermonters 
have been lured to the 
slopes in the first 
three seasons of 
the program. 

available in the program each week and 
every Monday morning as soon as the ski 
school desk opens at 8 o'clock the phone 
starts ringing. By 8:45 we're booked for 
the next Sunday." 

And so are Killington, Stowe, Bromley, 
Mount Snów, Stratton Mountain, Sui- 
cide Six, Bolton Valley, Smugglers' 
Notch, Burkę Mountain and a half dozen 
morę. 

"There are still many Vermonters who 
have never tried skiing," points out 
Ralph Deslauriers, president and generał 
manager of Bolton Valley Ski Area. 
"What we're doing is offering them an 
opportunity to make an educated deci- 
sion on whether they like skiing or not 
by letting them try it." 

But for many who show up each Sun¬ 
day, like Terri, who is 23, the decision 
to come and try on the boards is not an 
easy one. 'Tve always sort of hibernated 
in the wintertime. I tried skiing once 
when I was in elementary school but I 
really had a bad day, falling down all over 
the place. Pve always been afraid to try 
it again," she explains as she watches 
Hans demonstrate the snowplow to the 
group. "But finally I just said to myself, 
'Hey, Pm a Vermonter. This is what peo¬ 
ple do in Vermont.' " 

Despite its tremendous success, Let's 
Get Vermont Skiing! got off to a slow 
start in December 1984 when the ski 
areas first announced the program. "I 
think people were skeptical at first," says 


Moot. "They didn't bclicve that the ski 
areas were actually offering lcssons, lift 
tickets, eąuipment — all of it — for free 
to local people who wanted to learn how 
to ski. But when the word got out, when 
people started telling their friends about 
it, the program took off." 

For the most part they are adults bc- 
tween the ages of 25 and 40, co-workcrs 
from the office, a husband and wife with 
a touch of cabin fever, a few friends out 
for a lark. And families: parents who 
have never skied, with two or three chil- 
dren in tow ; parents with little ones still 
at home ; parents who skied when they 
were younger; parents who have never 
skied but whose children (or grandchil- 
dren!) do — all wondering if skiing nnght 
be something to help them pass the long 
Vermont winters. 

'Tm here because of my children/ 7 
says Joy bravely as Elena, 9, and Nina, 
13, slip away to join a class of young stu- 
dents headed toward the beginners' 
slope. "Whether they like it or not, I 
want them to know about skiing and to 
be able to enjoy this part of living in Yer¬ 
mont. Although," she confides, with a 
dubious glance at her unyielding boots, 
'Tm afraid I might last only about 10 
minutes out here today." 

The biggest challenge in the first les- 
son, especially with adult beginners, has 
to do with their attitude toward them- 
selves, says Hans, who has taught skiing 
for seven years at Sugarbush and, in the 
off season, in Chile. "You've got to make 
them believe they can do it. If they don't 
have a good time, if they don't feel good 
about themselves at the end, it's all lost." 

In recent years ski areas all over the 
country have paid morę attention to the 
instruction and needs of beginners. Many 
ski areas now have separate beginners' 
areas with gentle, groomed slopes and 
slow-moving lifts where people can learn 
to ski without feeling like Sunday drivers 
on some crowded, snow-covered inter- 
state. And methods of instruction have 
also become morę "user friendly." 
"We're much less concerned with per- 
fection than we used to be," says Sigi 
Grottendorfer, the Austrian director of 
Sugarbush's large ski school. "Our goal 
now is just to get them going — under 
control. Perfecting skills can come 
later." 

"Those who don't ski still have this 
image of the skier on crutches and in a 
cast," says Stowe's Ski School director 
Peter Ruschp, whose father, Sepp 
Ruschp, founded the school and in 1938 
becamc America's first certified ski in- 
structor. "But the fact is, injuries are 
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much less common than in the old days. 
The differences between today's skis, 
boots, bindings, even clothing, and those 
of just 10 years ago are like night and 
day." 

"In what other sport can you begin to 
really enjoy yourself after just one or two 
hours of instruction?" he asks. "Cer- 
tainly not in tennis or golf." 

Getting beginners out on the slopes 
and off to a good start is morę important 
than ever to the ski industry. In the last 
20 years as the country's population has 
aged and the industry has matured, the 
growth of what was once called the "fast- 
est growing recreation on earth" has 
inevitably slowed. Today, according to 
Peter Ruschp, the number of people en- 
tering the sport roughly eąuals the num¬ 
ber leaving it. 

Vermont's $400-million-per-year ski 
industry has responded with new ap- 
proaches to marketing, lift ticket pricing, 
and promotion aimed at attracting morę 
skiers and non-skiers to the slopes. Let's 
Get Vermont Skiing! is one idea that has 
been a direct hit and, in fact, has spread 
to other ski areas in the country. The 
National Ski Areas Association says the 
Vermont program has served as a na- 
tional model. 

But in the minds of most people in the 
ski industry the value of Let's Get Ver- 
mont Skiing! goes beyond the ąuestion 
of how many Vermonters become regular 
skiers after their Sunday afternoon intro- 
duction to the sport. "The program has 
helped make the ski area operators feel 
morę understood and appreciated by 
their Vermont neighbors," says Moot. 
The images and impressions people have 
of skiing and the ski industry are very 
important to those, like Sigi Grotten- 
dorfer, who have spent a lifetime pro- 
moting and participating in the sport. 

"Skiing is a great release — that's the 
main thing," he says. "I don't care how 
much stress you're under, when you're 
at the top of the mountain there's only 
one thing you can think about — and 
that's how to get down." 

Jeanette stands ready for another run 
from the top of the beginners' slope, fend- 
ing off gravity with her skis wedged and 
poles firmly planted in the soft snów in 
front of her. Perfect form. 

From here she can see the snow-cov- 
ered Mad River Valley in the distance, 
stretched in the March afternoon sun be¬ 
tween the near hills and the mountains 
beyond, and the cars and buses in the 
crowded parking lot below settling com- 
fortably into the season's first mud. 



. . But finally 
I just said to 
myself, 'Hey, I'm a 
Vermonter. This is 
what people do 
in Yermont/ " 


Down the slope, off to one side, Joy, Den- 
nis and Claire are practicing their wedges 
and snowplow stops. A linę of children 
weaves left and right behind their in- 
structor like ducklings. And closer still, 
in the middle of the wide slope stands 
Hans, motioning to her. 

"Let's keep working on the turn, Je¬ 
anette," he calls. "Once you've got that 
you're all set." 

Jeanette hesitates, releases the brakes 
and starts down the hill. "Shift your 
weight and press one knee forward, the 
skis will do the rest," coaches Hans. 
"Press with the left. That's it." 

Jeanette veers unsteadily to the left, 
and then begins a sweeping turn to the 
right. "Hey, that felt good. I think I've 
got it," she says, half in wonder, as she 
passes Hans's position and continues 
feeling her way, left and right, down the 
slope. "Great. Hołd that wedge," Hans 
calls after her and then turns back up the 
slope. 

It's 3:45 and already the mountain's 
shadow is slipping across the beginners' 
slope. Fledgling skiers, turned loose after 
lessons, weave and pick their way down 
the slope in a steady flurry, and then 
ąuickly fali into place on the liftline, 
hoping to get in another run or two before 
the lift closes for the day. 

Terri slowly plows to a stop next to 
Hans, who's been watching her link wide 
wedge turns down the hill. "This is a 
blast!" she informs him with a notę of 


conviction and a big grin. Hans agrees. 

And reining in alongside them — in a 
wake of snów kicked up by a pretty fair 
two-legged hockey stop — is Wild Bill. 
"This is something I'm definitely going 
to do again," he says to Hans after a cou- 
ple of deep breaths. "So, what now, 
Hans?" he adds with a wink. 

"Weil," answers Hans looking at his 
watch and then off to another trail on the 
other side of the trees, "that chairlift over 

there'll be open for a few morę minutes 
// 

After goodbyes and thanks all around, 
and as the rest of the group drifts back 
to the rental shop, they head off at a good 
clip for the lift, with Hans gliding and 
skating ahead and Wild Bill trying his 
best to keep up. 


David L. Rogers is a fiee-lance writer who 
lives in Waterbury. He and his family began 
skiing in the program his article describes. 

Getting Started 

L et's Get Vermont Skiingi is of- 

fered on Sunday afternoons after 
New Year's. Vermonters who 
have never skied (and those who have 
not skied in many years and need a 
reintroduction to the sport) can cali 
any one of the following ski areas to 
make a reservation. 

Ascutney Mountain, Brownsville, 
484-7711; Bolton Valley, Bolton, 434- 
2131; Bromley, Manchester Center, 
824-5522; Burkę Mountain, East Burkę, 
626-3305; Haystack Mountain, Wil- 
mington, 464-2776; Jay Peak, Jay, 988- 
2611; Killington Ski Area, Killington, 
422-3333; Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, 
496-3551; Middlebury College Snów 
Bowl, Middlebury, 388-4356; Mt. Snów, 
Mt. Snów, 464-3333; Mt. Mansfield, 
Stowe, 253-7311; Okemo Mountain, 
Ludlow, 228-4041; Pico Ski Area, Sher- 
burne, 775-4345; Smugglers' Notch, Jef- 
fersonville, 644-8851; Stratton 
Mountain, Stratton, 297-2200; Sugar- 
bush Ski Resort, Warren, 538-2381; Su- 
icide Six, Woodstock, 457-1666. 

Morę lessons? Most ski areas off er 
good buys for beginners on eąuipment 
rentals, lift tickets and lessons. Cali lo- 
cal areas for information. 

For Morę Information 

Cali or write: Vermont Travel Divi- 
sion, 134 State Street, Montpelier, Vt. 
05602 (tel. 828-3236) or the Vermont 
Ski Areas Association, Box 368, Mont¬ 
pelier, Vt. 05602 (tel. 223-2439) for a 
free guide to Vermont's ski areas. 
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Ski Smali 

At Vermont's Friendly and Informal 
Community Ski Areas: 

A Vermont Life Guide 

By Mark Pendergrast 


D l o good things really come 
" in smali packages? Ver- 
mont's community ski areas 
offer contemporary proof of that old 
adage. 

These are the statek smallest ski 
areas, where vertical drop is mea- 
sured in hundreds of feet, not thou- 
sands, and tows rather than lifts are 
often the modus operandi. While 
skiers who want truły expert slopes 
and cosmopolitan after-ski nightlife 
will still seek out the major resorts, 
a ąuieter, morę informal type of 
skiing is alive and well throughout 
Vermont. 

It can be found at Northeast 
Slopes in East Corinth, where a ropę 
tow powered by a 1960 farm truck 
will put a bit of strain on your 
shoulder but hardly a dent in your 
wallet. Modeled after the historie 
ski tow that inaugurated downhill 
skiing in Woodstock in 1934, this 
one has been running in its present 
location sińce 1936. That makes it 
the oldest ropę tow in existence. 

At the other end of the technolog- 
ical scalę, community skiing can 
also be found at Suicide Six, where a 



modern double chairlift whisks 
skiers up The Face, the near-vertical 
mountainside just north of Wood¬ 
stock that looms over an extensive 
base lodge, bar, and restaurant. 

It can also be found at Prospect 
Mountain in Bennington, where 
cross-country trails through the 
woods augment the downhill slopes. 
Or at the Middlebury Snów Bowl, 
where local college students bomb 
down the slopes and there's a library 
in the base lodge. 

These and other smali ski areas 
are appealing because of their infor- 
mality and sense of old-fashioned 
fun. Many of the skiers are local 
people who bring their children. 
Volunteers often Staff the snack bar 
and lifts. Vermont ingenuity and 
perseverance keep the smali areas 
going despite occasional vandalism 
and skyrocketing liability insurance. 

This guide is meant as an intro- 
duction to a little-publicized side of 
Vermont skiing. The nine areas and 
several tows listed are fun and off 
the beaten track. A cali before visit- 
ing to confirm price and times of op- 
eration is recommended. 



Middlebury Snów Bowl, photograph by Jerry LeBlond; inset, Lyndon Outing Club, photograph by Hanson Carroll 
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Hnd John Pierson, who owns the 
Shell station down the road, jump- 
starting the engine. The 1,250-foot 
tow is powered by a 1960 Ford farm 
truck. A large red "panie button" al- 
lows the operator to slow the tow to 
a crawl instantly if there is a prob¬ 
lem. 

On a typical day, Northeast Slopes 
is a very busy place, with an average 
of 150 skiers of all ages going down 
its 350-foot vertical drop. Volunteers 
man the snack bar. Hamburgers 
grilled outdoors m sunny weather 
add a tangy smell to the air. North¬ 
east Slopes has not only survived, lt 
is flourishing. 

The lifts normally operate from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. on weekends and 
school holidays. Tuesdays, the local 
elementary school uses the slopes 
for a ski program. On Saturday 
mornings, Bradford Youth Sports 
brings 50 or so kids for a program 
that costs $1 a day, including the 
bus ride. 

It costs $6 a day to ski at North¬ 
east Slopes, or $2 for the little tow. 
A season's ticket is $75, or $150 for 
a family pass. For morę information, 
cali Rick Cook at (802) 439-5368 or 
the area, 439-5789, weekends. 


NORTHEAST SLOPES 

From the anonymous donor 
who put up $52,000 to 
the guy who jump-starts 
the ski-tow engine, Northeast 
runs on volunteers. 

/% lthough Northeast Slopes has 
L —%been providing skiing in East 
Z iCorinth sińce 1936, it came 
perilously near extinction in 1986. 
Eugene Eastman, the farmer on 
whose land the area was, had died. 
The land, sold to a developer, was to 
be subdivided. 

"We had one heli of a 50th anni- 
versary party that year," Rick Cook, 
one of the slope's directors, remem- 
bers. "We knew it was a last fling." 
But then an anonymous local donor 
gave $52,000, and a bank loan for 
$15,000 covered the rest of the pur- 
chase price. Northeast Slopes Inc., a 
non-profit organization, owned the 
slopes again as of October 1, 1986. 

"We started renovations as soon 
as the ink was dry, with big work 
parties every Sunday afternoon," 
Cook says. The Topsham Telephone 
Co. donated old phone poles. A new 


buli wheel went in at the top. Some- 
one else donated a brush hog for the 
hill. "We've had tremendous support 
from everyone involved: building 
contractors, lawyers, housewives, 
loggers," Cook says. "Everyone con- 
tributed something." 

Now the area boasts that it has 
one of the longest natural ski sea- 
sons in Vermont due to its northeast 
exposure, which allows less sun to 
strike the hillside. Skiers can choose 
from two tows. A 70-footer for be- 
ginners runs directly out of the back 
seat of a wrecked 1973 Plymouth 
Yaliant. On a cold morning, you'11 
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COCHRANS 

Since 1961, when it began as a 
family endeavor, Cochran's has 
been a school for good skiing. 
The last ma-and-pa ski area in 
the State is still at it. 


M ickey and Ginny Cochran 
have parented one of the 
most famous skiing clans 
in the world. Between 1969 and 
1976, their four children — Marilyn, 
Barbara Ann, Bobby, and Lindy — 
took a total of 12 U.S. national 
championships in downhill, slalom, 
and giant slalom. In 1972, Barbara 
Ann won the Olympic gold medal in 
the slalom in Sapporo, Japan. 

Ali four children and many other 
premier U.S. skiers trained on a rela- 
tively smali hill in Richmond, 
where Cochran's Ski Area still offers 
what Ginny calls "the last ma-and- 
pa ski area in Vermont." 

The Cochrans put in a 400-foot 
ropę tow behind their house in 1961 
to give their kids a place to practice 
skiing after school. In 1974, after a 
year as the U.S. alpine ski coach and 
a brief return to his engineering job 
at General Electric, Mickey Cochran 


"retired" to devote his energies to 
promoting and maintaining the ski 
area, which now has a 1,600-foot T- 
bar, a 1,100-foot ropę tow, and 450- 
foot Mighty Mite beginner's tow in 
addition to the original tow. 

Skiers originally trooped through 
the Cochran kitchen for hot choco- 
late but can now enjoy goodies and 
relaxation in a recently completed 
lodge (the only building that still 
has a mortgage, Mickey proudly 
notes). Plans for the futurę mclude 
another ropę tow to increase the 
vertical drop from 500 to 700 feet. 

The Cochran Ski Club, which has 
grown to the point that it is offi- 
cially a separate entity from the ski 
area, gives kids the same shot at ski 
racing that the Cochran offspring 
had. Although he takes no official 
part in coaching, Mickey freąuently 
views yideotapes of young skiers and 
makes helpful comments. He also 
has a library of Olympic videos that 
the skiers repeatedly ask to see. 

The Cochran children remain in- 
volved to one degree or another in 
the ski area. Lindy, who lives nearby 
in Starksboro, coaches in the ski 
club program. Barbara Ann, who 


teaches in Barre, freąuently comes 
to help on weekends. Bobby, now a 
doctor in New Hampshire, also 
helps when he can. Even Marilyn, 
who lives in Switzerland, helps out 
when she's yisiting. 

The area offers snowmaking on "I- 
89," one of the morę difficult trails, 
and the short Mighty Mite trail. Lol- 
lipop Races are held every Sunday. 
Begun years ago, they offer low-key 
slalom experience to children. Ali 
who finish get a lollipop. 

Cochran's is open daily except 
Mondays and Wednesdays. On 
weekdays, the hours are 2:30 p.m. to 
5 p.m.; on weekends, 9:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Ginny Cochran offers ski les- 
sons for $10 at 10 a.m. on weekends. 

An adult lift ticket is $9 a day. 
Students pay $7 a day. A season's 
pass is $75 or $195 for a family, if 
you buy before the season. For morę 
information, cali the Cochrans at 
(802)434-2479. 
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LYNDON OUTING CLUB 

In 1937, skiers lined up their 
cars and skied at night in the 
gleam of their headlights. The 
batteries yuickly went dead, but 
the Lyndon Outing Club lives on. 

ontinuity is the word that de- 
scribes the Lyndon Outing 
Club of Lyndonville, which 
celebrated its 50th anniversary in 
1987 with sleigh rides, oyster stew, 
ski races, a torchlight paradę and 
fireworks. The first LOC carnival 
ąueen, crowned in 1939, was Harriet 
Fletcher Fisher, who is still active 
on the board of directors. Don Beat- 
tie, one of the founding members of 
the club, is also on the board and is 
one of the most active skiers on the 
slopes. Both Fisher and Beattie live 
in the same houses they were raised 
in. 

Now their grandchildren ski at 
LOC, too. Matthew Bishop, 8, is 
Fisher's grandson. "He has no fear," 
Fisher says. Like many of the chil- 
dren, he delights in the jumps, tak- 
ing the Sitz Mark knoll at fuli speed, 
or zipping through the "O" of the 
LOC logo set up on the Face. 


The ski club was begun in 1937 
by young people who wanted a place 
to ski after work during the week- 
days. The first lighting scheme 
didn't work too well. The automo- 
biles lined up at the base of the hill 
provided decent illumination, but 
their batteries tended to die. Morę 
organization and much community 
support brought real lights and a 
tow. In 1947, the site was moved to 
its present location at Shonyo Park. 

LOC is still run almost exclu- 
sively by volunteers. Each of the 36 
directors takes a turn in the base 
lodge snack bar, which can be ąuite 
active. On a busy weekend, about 
500 skiers descend on the area. 

Through the years, the Outing 
Club hosted major college ski com- 
petitions and ski jumping meets. 
Now these are only memories, but 
the area sponsors ski races for ele- 
mentary students in droves: over a 
hundred show up for weekend races. 

Primarily, though, the Lyndon 
Outing Club offers true family 


skiing. An adult ticket is $7 a day, 

$5 a night. Eighth graders and under 
are $5 a day. Family passes are $90 
plus $15 for each adult, $10 for each 
high schooler, and $5 for others. An 
individual season pass is $60 for an 
adult. Slopes are open on Saturday, 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday, noon to 
5 p.m. The area is also open from 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 

The vertical drop is 433 feet. 

Rates and hours like that, plus a 
choice of three different lifts, eight 
main trails, and a cross-country 
loop, attract families like the Ma- 
sons, who live in nearby St. Johns- 
bury and use their family pass as 
often as they can. Phil and Sue Ma¬ 
son like to get in some night skiing 
after work, while Ryan, 6, Tyler, 4, 
and Joshua, 2, enjoy the slopes on 
the weekends. The two younger 
children ski mostly on "Dub Hill, 77 
using the short ropę tow. Ryan uses 
the 1,500-foot T-bar and the 800-foot 
ropę tow to ski any of the trails 
alone. "It's his mountain — much to 
my dismay sometimes," his mother 
says. 

For morę information, cali LOC 
president John Raymond at (802) 
626-8465. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SNÓW BOWL 

The Snów Bowl isn't exactly 
smali. What makes it primarily 
a family area isn't its price 
or its size, but its location 
and arnbience. 


' I me Middlebury College Snów 
I Bowl, located in Robert Frost 

_I_ country in Ripton, just east of 
Middlebury, has morę varied terrain 
and a greater choice of runs on its 
20 miles of trail than most other 
smali areas. The Snów Bowl is not, 
in fact, very smali. Its 1,200-foot 
vertical drop is impressive. It boasts 
three different lifts, an active ski 
school, and 25 miles of groomed 
cross-country trails just down the 
road at the Rikert Touring Center 
on the Breadloaf campus. 

What makes Middlebury primarily 
a family ski center isn't its size or 
its price (an adult ticket is $20 a 
day, not far below the major ski 
areas), but its location and ambi- 
ence. As Howard Kelton, the generał 
manager, puts it, "We have no bar. 
We don't advertise. There is not 


much housing available nearby. In 
fact, you can't see a condo or even a 
rooftop from the top of the moun- 
tain." 

Instead of a bar, the Snów Bowl 
has a library — perhaps the only ski 
area in the State that does — where 
studies mix comfortably with sport. 
Kelton admits, though, that snow- 
making, not books, is what lures so 
many Middlebury students to the 
slopes. Kelton, who has worked at 
the area sińce 1958 when he was the 
first paid patrolman, says that only 
23 passes were sold to students four 
years ago, before snowmaking. Now 
morę than 1,000 students purchase 
the $50 season pass, along with 
about 900 faculty and staff. 

The season pass for the rest of the 
world is substantially morę: $290 for 
an adult. Rates for children and sen- 
iors vary, but if you're over 70, you 
ski for free. And there are ąuite a 
few skiers in that category, accord- 
ing to ski school director Dwight 
Dunning, who personally teaches a 
group whose ages rangę from 66 to 
78. 


There are a variety of packages 
available, among them the junior 
program, which offers eight one- 
hour lessons for $42, including free 
skiing for a half-day afterwards. A 
similar program is available for par- 
ents. 

The area also sponsors a racing 
program and has produced many 
Olympic skiers, some of whom stop 
by the area and help out. 

For the greatest choice, take the 
4,200-foot Worth Mt. chairlift. From 
the top, you can either take a long 
swing back to the lodge on the in- 
termediate Proctor trail or zip down 
the expert Allen or Ross trails. Or, 
take the Youngman over to the base 
of the Bailey Falls poma lift for a 
ride up the east slope. Or take Voter, 
a beginner trail, down to the Shee- 
han chairlift for yet morę choices. 
Wherever you go, the views will be 
breath-taking. From one point on 
the Youngman trail, you can see the 
Adirondacks, Lakę Champlain, and 
Pico Peak. 

The Snów Bowl is open 7 days a 
week from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., weather 
permitting. A fuli rangę of ski 
rentals is available, as is wholesome 
food at a reasonable price. For morę 
information, cali (802) 388-4356. 
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SONNENBERG 

Life as a relatively 
inexpensive ski area hasn't 
worked out; so Sonnenberg is 
going to try life as an 
exclusive / expensive one. 

I t's not easy being smali. The 
changing fortunes of Sonnenberg 
. Ski Area in Barnard are a perfect 
example of the ever-present financial 
pressures that all of Vermont's smali 
ski areas face. 

Sonnenberg, one of the state's 
morę delightful vest-pocket areas, 
has a name that means "sunny 
mountain" in German. But despite 
its brisk downhill runs, cozy lodge, 
and outstanding mountain views, 
Sonnenberg's Hnances lately have 
been decidedly cloudy. The area has 
morę than once been in danger of 
closing. 

Until this year, owners Thurston 
and Andrea Twigg-Smith had fol- 
lowed the usual business strategy of 
other smali ski areas in Vermont: 
sell skiing cheaper than the big 
areas, keep costs Iow and friendly 
ambience high. A day ticket at Son¬ 
nenberg last year was $15. 


But the strategy wasn't working. 

"We've always tried to undercut 
the market — and we just couldn't 
pay the bills," Andrea Twigg-Smith 
said this past fali. She and her hus- 
band took over Sonnenberg in 1973, 
and had decided to close it up this 
winter after liability and fire insur- 
ance bills escalated dramatically. 

But David LeBaron, a longtime 
resident of the Sonnenberg develop- 
ment and one of the area's major 
investors, came up with an unusual 
strategy for keeping the area open. 
Since it was evident that lower 
prices weren't working, he and the 
Twigg-Smiths decided to try higher 
ones. 

The plan is to run Sonnenberg as 
an exclusive club with a limited 
membership at $45 per day or $900 
a season. That will make it the most 
expensive ski area in Vermont. For 
that fee, the club will offer downhill 
and cross-country skiing on groomed 
trails, skating, a gourmet lunch and 
perhaps winę. Its new title will be 
the Sonnenberg Winter Club, and 
memberships will be marketed and 
promoted vigorously in the well-to- 
do Woodstock area, LeBaron said, 


noting that the draw will be to offer 
an uncrowded, close-to-nature 
downhill skiing experience compar- 
able to that now available only to 
cross-country skiers. 

"To my knowledge this has not 
been tried, either in New England or 
the country," he said. "We have no 
idea if there's a market for it, be- 
cause it hasn't been done." 

The Twigg-Smiths and LeBaron 
are determined to keep the area 
open this winter to see if the new 
plan works. LeBaron said only some 
unforeseen disaster would prevent 
the area's operation. But its long- 
term futurę remains uncertain, and 
the area has been put up for sale 
with Sothebys, a New York broker- 
age house, at $3.5 million. 

Sonnenberg has some fine skiing, 
and its history is vintage literary 
Vermont. Sinclair Lewis once lived 
in one of the Sonnenberg farm- 
houses with the journalist Dorothy 
Thompson, and the building that is 
now the smali, cosy Sonnenberg 
base lodge was later the studio for 
Thompson^ subseąuent husband, 
the artist Maxim Kopf. 

For morę information on Sonnen¬ 
berg, cali the Twigg-Smiths at (802) 
234-9874. 

(Ski Areas continued on page 25) 
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onFarrsHill 


Skiing for Free Because 
A Farmer Liked Kids 


By M. Dickey Drysdale n \ 



f ioR 50 years, Harold J. Farr 
ran a farm on Elm Street in 
Randolph. In the summer his 
cows grazed behind the barn on the 
steep and scenie hill that runs up to the x 
town's north reservoir. But in the winter, 
the cows went into the barn, the fences 
came down, and Farr's farm was transformed 
into Farr's Hill, a magie place of thrills and spills for 
two generations of Randolph children. 

It just so happened that the east-facing slope of the 
hill, the length, breadth, and steepness of it, madę it an 
ideał ski slope, smali enough to be served by a short 
ropę tow yet precipitous enough to daunt any but the 
most daring. 

And it just so happened that Harold Farr loved having 
kids around, loved seeing them active and learning, and 
cared not a whit for his own time and expense. 

As a result, for 30 years, Farr operated an extraordi- 
nary community resource — a ski hill that was open to 
everyone, every weekend and during school vacation 
weeks — all for free. Adults sometimes dropped a con- 
tribution in the box — a ąuarter, maybe — but for us 
children, it was absolutely free. 

It is believed that Harold Farr started his ski tow in 
1936, only two years after the first ski tow in North 
America opened in Woodstock. He ran it until Pinnacle 
Ski-Ways opened in Randolph in 1966. In gratitude, Pin¬ 
nacle — a now-defunct smali ski area begun by a com¬ 
munity Corporation — named its practice slope after 
him. 

The ski slope was not Harold Farr's first offering to 
neighborbood children. For 10 years, a big skating rink 



was next to the Farr home, and children from all 
over trooped to it on winter afternoons. 

Farr also built a hair-raising toboggan chute 
perhaps 1,000 feet long, all the way from 
the reservoir past his barn, filling in with rough 
rock construction where necessary. Toboggans 
came off that hill so fast, remembers one of the riders, 
that "we could jump all the way over Elm Street/' 

Yet it was the skiing that lingers in the memories of 
hundreds. Even those close to him don't remember what 
attracted Farr to the infant sport of downhill skiing. Nor 
can they explain just how he knew how to construct a 
ski tow — except that dairy farmers then, as now, were 
expected to know how to do about anything. 

By the time I came along in the early 1950s, Farr was 
powering the tow — it climbed a slope about 500 feet 
long, with a vertical drop of maybe 200 feet — from a 
gasoline motor housed in a little shed attached to his 
barn. A skiing day would find him at the engine Con¬ 
trols, ready to stop the lift in a moment if necessary, his 
face uplifted as he watched the steady ascent of the 
skiers — no morę than three on the ropę, please. Or his 
twinkly eyes would survey the linę of maybe 25 kids 
shouldering and edging each other in a perpetual mini- 
drama to see who could forge his way first through the 
linę. 

All day long he would stand there, almost motionless, 
from early morning until it was too dark for safety. In 
the snów with his rubber barn boots, visored hat, and 
weatherbeaten denim jacket, all day ; all day during the 
sunny springlike days and all day, too, during the blus- 
tery northcrs when we kids turned blue with the cold. 
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As for us, we didn't think it was unusual for a man to 
stand there all day and run his creaky engine on his own 
pasture with his own ropę and his own gasoline so that 
we could leam to ski. We thought that that was the way 
of the world. 

We know now how wrong we were. 

Some days, the gas engine would have problems, and 
then Harold Farr would hitch up a ropę directly to the 
power drive of his farm tractor. We were much in favor 
of this, because the tractor was stronger; it could move 
morę kids morę ąuickly to the top of the hill. And when 
he had a ropeful of big, strong skiers, Farr would 
touch the tractor accelerator a little, and his eyes would 
twinkle even morę as the youngsters spęd upwards, 
exulting. 

Once you got up to the top of Farr's Hill, there were 
generally two ways down. If you were accomplished or 
foolhardy, you started directly down, on the steepest 
part of the hill, gingerly watching for the spots where 
ice usually built up and turning carefully until you 
dared to take a straight run to the bottom. If you were 
younger, you took a track southward, along the top of 
the hill, trotted out your newly learned snowplow turn 
ever so slowly and carefully, and headed back on a diag- 
onal to the main part of the hill. Specifically, you 
headed toward the enormous elm perched a third of the 
way up the hill. Once you were there, it was easy coast- 
ing. 

My mother, who didn't ski but thought parents 
should be with their children, ventured down Farr's Hill 
only once. Not knowing any better, she pointed her skis 
over the top and skied straight down, without a turn. 

She survived. 

There were other routes for the experts to ply. The 
Ledges, a rocky, gully-ridden jumble on the north side of 
the ropę could be negotiated if you could make two 
ąuick turns in exactly the right places and ride out the 
bumps with your knees. Making The Ledges skiable, of 
course, reąuired Farr to cut his fences in a couple morę 
places. The fences were cut. 

And there was the ultimate challenge: straight down, 
right beside the tow, /]/ with a jump in the middle. 
Only a guy named fj( Peachy Monroe could handle 


that, and even 30 years later his name shines in my 
memory for the feat, though it remains unaccompanied 
by any other biographical data. 

During many of the years when Harold Farr operated 
his ski tow, lessons were given by Eben Brown of South 
Royalton. Thanks to "Brownie" and Farr's Hill, Ran- 
dolph youngsters found themselves well prepared when 
they ventured out onto the morę altitudinous slopes at 
Mad River Glen or Stowe. 

In a nod to the steepness of Farr's Hill, Brownie told 
his young charges that if they could ski from top to bot¬ 
tom under control, they could negotiate any ski run in 
the State. They found him to be correct. 

The White River Valley Herald called Farr "The fa- 
ther, grandfather, and great-grandfather of skiing in Ran- 
dolph." For 30 years, the winter weekends and vacations 
of many Randolph youngsters were spent speeding down 
his hill, or trying to bump each other off the ropę by 
thumping it with an elbow, or huddling into the tiny 
corrugated warming hut where a cast iron stove could 
bum your mittens brown if they touched it. 

Born in the infancy of downhill skiing, Farr's Hill oc- 
cupied a space in time that seems infinitely removed 
from today's $30 lift tickets, million-dollar damage 
suits, ski areas that are really land developments, and 
natty outfits that change from season to season. 

The passing of Farr's Hill came in 1966. Its successor, 
Pinnacle Ski-Ways, closed 10 years later. The big elm in 
the middle of the ski slope died last year and casts a 
skeletal shadow over the hill. Eben Brown died October 
4, 1986. Harold Farr himself died on a Tuesday last De- 
cember at age 90. 

It is not easy to be consoled. 

M. Dickey Drysdale is editor and publisher of the White River 
Yalley Herald, and a native of Randolph. 
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NORWICH UNIVERSITY 

Norwich is a college ski 
area with a lot of variety, 
a followirtg in the world 
outside the campus and the 
feel of a bigger mountain. 

1 t isn't hard to identify the cadets 
who constitute about half of the 
skiers at the Norwich University 
Ski Area in Northfield. Not only do 
they sport military haircuts, but 
when you speak to them they are 
invariably polite. Yes, sir. No, 
ma'am. They're also unusually good 
skiers, sińce using the slopes costs 
them nothing. It's part of the tui- 
tion, and the ski area is within 300 
yards of the dorms. That accounts, 
in part, for the fact that of a total 
student body of 1,300, 800 students 
per week ski there. 

Only in part, though — because 
the 902-foot vertical drop, carved 
from Paine Mountain in 1970, offers 
a thrilling variety of skiing, short lift 
lines, and reasonable rates. That's 
why Montpelier residents, only 15 
minutes away, often use the area. So 
do groups from Massachusetts and 


beyond. Special group rates are 
available for clubs of 10 or morę. Lo- 
cal high schoolers also use the area 
every Friday afternoon for only $3 a 
day, which includes lessons and 
skiing. 

There is a 300-foot Mighty Mite 
tow in the "Kinder Bowl" for young- 
sters and beginners. In seven min¬ 
utes, a 3,700-foot double chair lift 
rushes others to the top, where they 
can use the free guide maps or look 
at the trail poster at the summit to 
plan their runs. G.S. and Lybrand are 
expert trails, Tally-Ho and Stage- 
coach are relatively gentle runs, and 
Buli Run and Down Hill are for in- 
termediates. 

There is a 6-mile cross-country 
system beginning to the left of the 
liftline. Lazier cross-country skiers 
can pay $2 and take the lift up for a 
head start. There is a warming hut, 
snack bar, ski shop, and rental area, 
and ski lessons are offered at group, 
semi-private, and private rates. 

Gary Atwood, the area manager, 
works hard to keep things running 
smoothly. There seven days a week, 
he takes pride in the professional ski 
patrol and his own part in promot- 
ing the college. "Pm a terrible skier 
myself," he says, explaining why he 


seldom straps on a pair of skis. 

The area is open 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
on weekends and holiday weeks, and 
12:30 p.m. to 4 p.m. weekdays. 

Adult passes are $15 for the week¬ 
end days, and $11 for half-days be¬ 
ginning at 12:30 p.m. Children 12 
and under are $12 a day, $8 half day. 
A single ride costs $2; a book of 12 
single-ride tickets costs $18. A sea- 
son pass for an adult is $120; for a 
child, $75. 

For morę information, cali (802) 
485-2155. 
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MAPLE VALLEY 

Mapie Valley has snowmaking, 
an enlarged lodge and homemade 
clam chowder. Its owners want it 
to have the virtues of bigness 
and the time for families. 


U nder new owners, Mapie Val- 
ley, located in West Dum- 
merston, less than a half 
hour from Massachusetts, is expand- 
ing to compete with larger ski areas. 
It has added a third floor to its large, 
modern lodge and renovated its two 
double chairlifts. Most significantly, 



though, it has added snowmaking to 
its 1,000-foot vertical drop, and that 
means morę reliable skiing. 

Just how much morę, Owen 
Baker, head of public relations and a 
longtime employee, is happy to tell. 
"In the 1983-84 season, we were 
open 34 days. The next year, only 10 
days. But in 1985-86, the first year 
we had snowmaking, we were open 
110 days." 

Two Connecticut businessmen, 
Norm Gavin and Rich Guandalini, 
now own the area. Mapie Valley has 
hired J.J. Johnson, a consulting com¬ 
pany, to make a "master plan" for 
the area to include trails, lifts, and 
housing. "We want to be the big ski 
area for families," says Rick Wise- 
man, manager. 

The area, which employs 100 peo- 
ple (fuli and part time), provides 
some of the amenities of larger ski 
areas. There is, for instance, a bar, 
complete with dart board, TV, and 
VCR. "We plan to move the alcohol 
upstairs to the new floor soon," 
Wiseman says. 

The area has a ski school and 
hosts the Mapie Valley Racing Acad- 
emy, a program for 8 to 15-year-olds; 
NASTAR races, and several busi- 
ness-sponsored races. 


About half its skiers are local, the 
remainder from neighboring States. 
They come for the homemade clam 
chowder ($1.50), convenient accom- 
modations in nearby Putney, Brattle- 
boro, and Newfane and, of course, 
for the skiing, which ranges from a 
beginners 7 T-bar to Stormin 7 Nor¬ 
man, a favorite expert slope. Birch 
Rim is a long, easy run with plenty 
of optional jumps. Narrow Gauge is, 
as the name implies, an intermedi- 
ate run with very little tuming 
space. 

Adult rates are $19 weekends; $14 
weekdays. Juniors pay $14 week- 
ends; $12 weekdays. Daytime hours 
are Tuesday through Sunday, 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Night skiing is $10 for 
adults, $8 for juniors. Two trails and 
the T-bar are lit from 5 p.m. to 10 
p.m., Thursday through Saturday. 

An adult season pass is $275; juniors 
and full-time students, $150. 

For morę information, cali (802) 
254-6083. 
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SUICIDE SIX 

"It was Hill #6 on the 
topographical map, and I 
remembered my alliteration 
from English class so I 
called it Suicide Six." 

D espite the terrifying name, 
even novice skiers can en- 
joy themselves at this his¬ 
torie Pomfret ski area. Bunny 
Bertram, who began the area in 1937 
when he moved it from nearby Gil¬ 
bert^ Hill, site of the first U.S. ski 
tow, was looking for a catchy name. 
"It was Hill #6 on the topographical 
map, and I remembered my allitera¬ 
tion from English class, so I called it 
Suicide Six," Bertram said. 

At 650 feet, the vertical drop isn't 
overwhelming. But it does appear 
somewhat suicidal as you look at 
The Face, the sheer slope directly 
behind the base lodge. The broad 
slope allows ample room for turning, 
though, and you don't have to be a 
Professional skier to enjoy the mo- 
guls. 


There are two double chairlifts 
that provide plenty of runs per day 
for avid skiers. The 2,000-foot lift 
takes you to the top of The Face or 
Show Off, both expert trails. You 
can also swing down Easy Mile for a 
gentler run, or for intermediates, 
Bunny's Boulevard. Or, scoot down 
The Gully and through Back Door, 
both intermediate trails, to the top 
of the 1,600-foot lift, where the 
Milky Way is the easiest way down. 
The Lift Linę itself is only an inter¬ 
mediate run, provided you avoid the 
poles on your way down. A 400-foot 
beginners' J-bar is free. 

Suicide Six calls itself a "Rockre- 
sort," not because of the terrain or 
loud musie, but because it is part of 
the Woodstock tourist complex 
owned by Laurance Rockefeller. 

That includes the Woodstock Inn, 
and if you stay any night Sunday 
through Thursday, you get free 
skiing at Suicide Six or the nearby 
cross-country trails. They even 
throw in free ski rentals. For $45 a 
person at the Inn, that's not a bad 
deal. 

Otherwise, an adult ticket is $20 a 
day weekends and $15 weekdays. 
Children under 14 and senior citi- 
zens are charged slightly less. Single 


ride tickets are $3 each. An adult 
season pass is $270. The slopes are 
open seven days a week, from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Snowmaking is in place on 
morę than half the runs. 

Suicide Six offers the amenities of 
a larger area, including a ski school, 
rentals, cafeteria, and a bar/lounge. 
The base lodge is airy, with lots of 
Windows and deck space to view the 
action on the slopes. There is also a 
bit of a corporate atmosphere gen- 
erally missing in the smaller areas. 
Here there are turnstiles for the food 
linę, and the generał manager is the 
only employee allowed to talk to the 
press. 

Suicide Six is still smali enough 
so that families can ski together or 
separately without fear of getting 
lost. Ejay and Phyllis Starkel, from 
Columbia, Conn., have been bring- 
ing their five children to the area for 
morę than 10 years. They own a sec- 
ond home in South Woodstock. Star¬ 
kel said that when his oldest 
daughter went to a larger ski area 
with friends she got separated from 
them. "It turned into a frantic day. 
That wouldn't happen here." 

For morę information, cali (802) 
457-1666. 
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PROSPECT MOUNTAIN 
SKI AREA 


At Prospect Mountain, a casual 
atmosphere, varied terrain, 
and runs named after aspects of 
the Battle of Bennington 
combine with a network of 
cross-country trails. 

P prospect Mountain Ski Area, on 
Route 9 in Woodford between 
Bennington and Wilmington, 
offers a substantial vertical drop (700 
feet), warm west-facing slopes, and 
one of the best-maintained cross- 
country trail networks in Southern 
Vermont. 

Begun in 1939 as a local ropę tow, 
the area blossomed in 1960 when 
the highway from Bennington was 
widened to three lanes. Bennington 
contractor William H. Morse bought 
it and, using his company's eąuip- 
ment, built the parking lot, madę 
new trails, and put in the major T- 
bar. For almost 20 years, Morse ran 
the area. 

In 1979, sick of routine real estate 
transactions and endless title 
searches, Bennington lawyer Joe 
Parks bought Prospect Mountain and 
has only occasionally regretted his 
action sińce. "I've chosen to keep 
the downhill as it is and to develop 
the cross-country aspect morę seri- 
ously." Parks says. "I could put an- 
other $1.5 million into the area, put 
in snowmaking, lights, a double- 
chairlift, and a modern lodge, but I 
still couldn't compete with the ma¬ 
jor mountains for vertical drop." 

Parks' decision to remain a 
smaller, morę informal area, with an 
older, patched-up base lodge, should 
suit families in search of a casual at¬ 
mosphere with varied terrain and 
excellent skiing to a T — a T-bar, 
that is. 

Beginners can train on the smali 
ropę tow, run by a 1930 Interna¬ 
tional truck turned backwards. Oth- 
ers can advance to the smaller T-bar, 
which goes a third of the way up the 
slope, or to the 3,000-foot-long T- 
bar, which gives a choice of four 
main downhill trails, a mile or morę 
in length, all named for some aspect 
of the Battle of Bennington. Begin- 


▼ 

ners will want to take the gentle 
Seth Warner trail. The John Stark is 
a swooping intermediate, and Can- 
nonball and Yankee Courage are for 
the experts. 

Every Friday afternoon, the lifts 
run especially for the children in the 
Prospect Mountain Ski Club, which 
includes about 400 members who 
train for ski racing and get special 
rates. 

The snack bar features $1 home- 
made soups that can be sipped on a 
bench around a crackling fire. 
Downhill skiers trade stories in the 
lodge with the numerous cross- 
country skiers. For $7 a day, cross- 
country skiers can get a head start 
by taking the lift to their trails. 

Ski rentals and lessons are avail- 
able. Downhill rates are $14 a day 
for adults, $9 for half-day ; prices di- 
minish for those under 18 and over 
65. A season pass is $165 for an 
adult and $100 for children under 
18. Lifts operate 9 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. 
weekends and holiday weeks. Cross- 
country is available every day. 

For morę information, cali Joe 
Parks at (802) 442-2575 or 442-5283. 

HARD'ACK and other 
community areas: 

S cattered throughout Vermont 
are community ropę tows so 
smali that no one talks about 
yertical feet of the hill. They talk 
instead about the length of the tow 
itself. The ski down can be mea- 
sured in seconds rather than min- 
utes. Yet for beginners and children 
they provide inexpensive, conveni- 
ent skiing, and a seemingly endless 
number of runs. Some examples of 
the breed: 

• Hard'ack, a St. Albans ski area, has 
a 900-foot ropę tow powered by an 
old Buick engine. After raffles, 
other fund-raisers, and special 
pleadings, the area was opened in 
1966, for a total cost under $1,500. 
Now, for only $4 a day anyone 
may ski the hill. There are plenty 
of good jumps for dare-devils. The 
area is open Thursday through Sat- 
urday from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. and 


Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. Dur- 
ing the February school vacation, 
it is open every day from noon to 
8 p.m. For special events and morę 
information, cali the St. Albans 
Recreation Department at (802) 
527-7194. 

• The town of Springfield has a sim- 
ilar 1,000-foot ropę tow, in opera- 
tion sińce 1985. The Springfield 
Ski Club actually began it back in 
the 1940s, but when the club do- 
nated it to the town in 1977, it 
was abandoned. Now, thanks to 
the local Lions Club, the area has 
been resurrected. Despite problems 
with vandals stealing 600 feet of 
ropę the first year, and trouble 
with summer damage to the 
warming hut, Ted Chivers, one of 
the Lions Club members working 
to keep the area going, hopes to 
add some night skiing soon. Hours 
are 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturdays 
and Sundays. For morę informa¬ 
tion, cali Chivers at (802) 886- 
8248. 

• Newbury hosts an 800-foot tow on 
Saturdays and Sundays from 1 p.m. 
to 4 p.m., thanks mostly to the ef- 
forts of Jeff Gove, a local printer 
who calls himself a "skiing fa- 
natic." The area, which was 
moved to West Newbury ten years 
ago, looks out over the Presiden- 
tial Rangę. The tow, run under the 
auspices of the Newbury Recrea¬ 
tion Department, is free to every- 
one. For morę information, cali Jeff 
Gove at (802) 222-5771. 

• Chester has a ropę tow on the Pin- 
nacle ; Bellows Falls also has a tow 
run by the recreation department 
of the town. 

• Johnson State College offers a 700- 
foot ropę tow on its rural campus 
overlooking Johnson, starting in 
mid-January. It is free, though the 
college students use it primarily 
for freestyle skiing or sledding. 
There is also an exciting trail 
through the woods. The area is 
open afternoons until 4:30 p.m. For 
morę information, cali Peter Al- 
bright, director of athletics at John¬ 
son State, at (802) 635-2356. 


Mark Pendergrast, a librarian and free- 
lance writei who lives in Stowe, put sev- 
eral hundred miles on his car and on his 
skis in researching this guide. 
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B elow the bell tower, the Strafford Town 
House is almost completely devoid of or- 
namentation, except for the pilasters on 
its large central doorway. The building 
proper is all lines and angles, a dissenter's meet- 
inghouse in style, plain and austere as Puritan 
doctrine — except for its remarkable Federal bel- 
fry, which is constructed entirely of thin col- 
umns, arches, and delicate, wedding-cake railings. 
Somehow it all coheres, the fanciful belfry uniting 
in balance and harmony with the foursąuare ret- 
icence of the frame structure it tops. The building 
stands at the head of Strafford's common like the 
pure ideał of a church — a world — reformed. 

"Why in these early times, with all the prob- 
lems of sustenance and survival and striving with 
the soil and the forest and the elements, did they 
resolve to make all that effort to raise these mas- 
sive timbers to get a 24-foot ceiling?" asked Roch¬ 
ester architect William Huntington in a 1972 
report on the building for the Strafford Historical 
Society. "Why put up a 100-foot tower with top 
stages so light and open, so daring against the 
power of winter storms? Would it not have been 
much morę practical to build a smali, Iow, warm 
place to meet in? Why build a cathedral?" 

His answer was that the human spirit's search 
for beauty is illogical — and inspired. The Town 
House still presents, he wrote, "an uplifting mes- 
sage of life and truth." 

It is common today to think of institutional 


religion as merely confining. But the religion of 
Vermont's colonial settlers was inseparable from 
their lives. Far from oppressing them, their reli¬ 
gion provided much of the shape and meaning of 
their existence. The town's first church (there 
were rather ąuickly others) dominated the green 
both physically and symbolically by design; it was 
the physical manifestation of the village's faith, 
opposing with order and light the dark and men- 
acing wilderness that surrounded it. 

And there can be no doubt that Strafford was 
faced with a wilderness. It was actually later, in 
1789, that the Rev. Nathan Perkins, a cultured 
Hartford, Connecticut, minister, traveled to Ver- 
mont and wrote grimly about getting lost in the 
wild forests. 

"Got lost twice in ye woods already — heard 
ye horrible howling of ye wolves," Perkins wrote. 
"Far absent in ye wilderness — among all 
strangers — all alone — among log huts — people 
nasty, poor, low-lived, indelicate — and miserable 
cooks." 

Yet a decade before the fastidious reverend 
wrote, the Strafford Town House had been built 
upon its little hill, facing down the glowering 
woods around with a beauty that must have been 
as welcome to frontier Strafford as doctrine to the 
faithful. vcn 


From Tom Slayton’s Introduction to The Vermont Ex- 
perience, edited by Susan B. Weber. 


Vermont Life's nezv 
book, The Vermont Ex- 
perience, blends two 
centuries of obseruations 
about the state with 
striking contemporary 
photos. Now on sale at 
bookstores or from Ver- 
mont Life (see page 39). 
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yie Vermont landscape, shaped by glaciation, molded 
by time, and given finał form by generations of back- 
. breaking farm labor, is our most enduring emblem. 


This is the stałe, after all, that carries a landscape on its 


official seal and stałe flag, the State where landscapes are 
used to promote eoerything from banks to sliced bread (in- 


cluding, through this magazine, Vermont itself), and where landscape art has been the 
common currency of generations of artists. 

At times, Vermont landscapes even find their way into the concerns of conscience and 
politics. Two years ago a group of Vermonters took part in a nationally organized effort by 
women to wrap a strand of quilted fabric, dubbed for want of a better term "The Ribbon," 
completely around the Pentagon. The c\uilted sections of the ribbon came from all across 
the U.S., and on the panels participants were to quilt depictions of whateoer they could 
not bear to see destroyed in a nuclear war. 

What did the seoeral hundred participating Vermont quilters depict morę often than vir- 
tually anything else? What were they most reluctant to lose? In landscape after quilted 
landscape it was the Vermont countryside. 

That's probably not surprising. Not only is a farmed landscape symbolic of beauty and 
integrity, it's also part of our cultural language, part of 
Vermonters' own definition of who they are, as well as our 
most popular public image. In that sense, the quilted panels 



shown on these pages spring from the same positive sense of 


place that underlies Vermont's outstanding enoironmental I 
laws and the determination to keep it a special, protected \ 

piece of the world. It's also unsurprising that other images of harmony and integrity 
appeared on the quilts: rainbows, quiet homes, and a group of figures clasping hands. 
Like the State's motto, "Freedom and Unity," they express Vermont's long-recognized 



community ethic. 


The Vermont Historical Society has retained a collection 
of the quilted panels for a possible futurę exhibition, and 
seoeral of them were displayed at the Yermont Women’s 


State Fair in Barre last fali, as well as in libraries and gal- 


leries around the stałe. 


— T.K.S. 
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Fresh Home Cooking, 
Hot Off the Press 



ike its folk art, Vermont's own 
cooking can be surprising, and 
has been so in the past. For ex- 
ample, fresh oysters packed in 
salted ice were shipped by train 
to isolated towns almost daily 
M during the nineteenth 
ym century. This fact, de- 
haJ tailed in one of the lo- 
cal cookbooks on my shelf, suggests that 
the statek traditional food has been 
shaped by outside influences for a long 
time. 

While thumbing through community 
cookbooks like the one containing that 
tidbit, Pve found simple, inventive 
dishes: mapie cream pie madę with black 
pepper, a wonderfully tart cream of sorrel 
soup, pumpkin waffles and a dinner that 
is pure nostalgia: Popover Pie — puffy 
batter on top of spicy ground beef. And 
scores morę: mapie parfait, elderberry 
muffins, boiled cider pie and ice cream 
madę of honey, sour cream and yogurt. 

At first glance, these collections, de- 
signed to raise money for town, church, 
or other causes, seem an unlikely source 
of culinary ingenuity. Slender and invar- 
iably spiral bound, they are not showy — 
their sole piece of artwork is often on the 
cover. Yet they contain recipes not found 
in the glossy cookbooks of major pub- 
lishers — recipes using cheddar, mapie 
syrup, winter sąuash, zucchini, lamb and 
wild edibles — that spring not from a 
chePs fancy, but from generations of 
practical Vermont experience. 

These recipes are eclectic, calling for 
ethnic ingredients like chorizo, or Span- 
ish sausage, or such Staples of fifties 
cookery as Cheez Whiz, limę Jello and 
cream soups. Pve encountered every- 
thing from Steak Au Poivre with two dif- 
ferent kinds of peppercorns to a 
"Gourmet Stew" in which all the vege- 


Vermont's 

Community Cookbooks 
Are a Treasury 
of Hidden Delights 

By Rux Martin 

tables — even the potatoes — were 
canned. 

In tracking YermonCs regional cook¬ 
ery, I aimed for — and missed — fair geo- 
graphical representation. I hadn't 
counted on the real naturę of regional 
cooking, which unlike the ersatz "re¬ 
gional American" farę bruited about in 
cooking magazines, is spread lackadais- 
ically by word of mouth and rarely 
through the media. The best place to find 
such cookbooks is not the bookstore or 
even the used bookshop, but that morę 
democratic marketplace, the rummage 
sale. In the end, provincialism 
triumphed, and my own corner of the 
world (Chittenden County) is generously 
represented here. 

The rangę of Vermont cooking is dis- 
played in Out of Vermont Kitchens 
(1961) from St. PauPs Church in Bur¬ 
lington. A sort of Fannie Farmer cook- 
book of the north country, it contains 
classics like butternut cake, baked beans 
and mapie syrup, and Corn Oysters — 
fritters madę with corn — all handwrit- 
ten by contributors in black fountain 
pen. 

The 1929 edition of the same cook- 
book shows just how sophisticated Ver- 
monters' tastes were earlier in the 
century. (The book is now out of print, 
but available in the University of Ver- 
mont's Bailey-Howe Library.) There is a 
salad madę with endive, lettuce, chicory 
and watercress, 50 years before bitter 
greens became fashionable. Oven-fried 
oysters, roast vension, wild duck and 
baked apples and onions, cauliflower 
salad with anchovy pastę and Russian 
borscht are among the book's other de¬ 


lights. Whoever said New England cook¬ 
ing was bland? 

But in the 1951 edition, the tradition 
of using fresh, local, available products 
in economical ways was superseded by 
the desire to save time. Aunt Tish's 
Clam Chowder madę with the necks and 
stomachs of fresh clams is replaced by 
one with canned clams. There are fewer 
stews and meat loaves and morę steaks 
and roasts, fewer savory sauces and morę 
sweet ones, fewer of the traditional oys¬ 
ters and morę crab and shrimp, and much 
morę processed food. 

The last few years, however, have seen 
a reversal of that trend, and community 
cookbooks are recovering the distinctive 
identity of earlier times. The result, in 
the Northeast Kingdom Cookbook, ed- 
ited by Virginia Downs, is a pastiche of 
traditional and contemporary meals, 
many drawing ingredients from the 
woods and fields, interspersed with rem- 
iniscences and folk remedies. It offers 
recipes for fried dandelion blossoms, 
salads of wild greens and flowers, fiddle- 
heads, wild mushrooms and elderberries, 
as well as specialties of those who have 
come to Vermont from Italy, Sweden, 
Lebanon, Ireland and elsewhere. 

Vermont food is also celebrated by two 
cookbooks put out by the Cancer Soci- 
ety. Vermont: A Collection of Outstand- 
ing Recipes, has, in addition to Popover 
Pie, a section of apple recipes, including 
Caramel Apple Tart, which is a big hit 
at my house. 

A second volume, Kitchen Memories, 
emphasizes the diversity of the state's 
culinary traditions. Here, I found mem- 
orable recipes for boiled trout with sour 
cream-horseradish sauce and cucumber 
salad from Norway,- tourtiere, or French- 
Canadian pork pie ; the best moussaka 
Pve ever eaten, and grilled lamb mari- 
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MAPLE CREAM PIE 


radish sauce, boiled potatoes and thc 
cucumber salad. Serves 4. 



Unbaked pie crusts for 8" or 9" pic 
pan 

1 C. heavy cream 

1 C. mapie syrup (fancy is best) 

2 Tbsp. flour 

1 Tbsp. REAL BUTTER (not 
margarine) 

1 good shake salt 
1 good shake pepper 
(necessary for flavor) 

Mix all above ingredients in sauce- 
pan and cook until they thicken 
somewhat and coat metal spoon. 
(This will be rather thin.) 

Pour into unbaked pastry and cover 
with crust. Bakę at 350 degrees for 35 
to 40 minutes. The filling will thicken 
as it bakes. Good with vanilla ice 
cream. Serves 10-12. Serve smali 
pieces as it is very rich. 

— Edith Foulds 

(College Street Congregational Church 
Cookbook, 265 College St., Burlington, VT 
05401) 

ROAST LAMB 
WITH COFFEE GRAVY 

5 lb. leg of lamb 
Prepared mustard 
Salt and pepper 
1 C. sherry 

1Vi C. hot strong coffee 
Vi C. heavy cream 
Wi Tsp. sugar 

3 Tbsp. currant jelly 

Rub lamb with salt and pepper and 
mustard. Roast meat in preheated 
oven for 30 minutes at 400 degrees. 

Reduce heat to 350 degrees and add 
sherry, coffee with cream, and sugar. 
Baste freąuently until meat thermom- 
eter reaches 150 degrees. Add currant 
jelly to gravy in pan. Strain and pour 
over meat. Serves 6. 

— Alice-Gay Terrill 

(Stowe Community Church Cookbook, 

Stowe, VT 05672) 

MARLBOROUGH TART 

Quarter and stew tender juicy ap- 
ples. Sieve and mix one teacupful with 
eąual amounts of mapie sugar and 
boiled cider. Add one-quarter cup 


Recipes 

TL recipes 

spring not front 
a chefs fancy, 
but from 
generations of 
practical 
Vermont 
experience. 


melted butter, the juice and rind of a 
lemon, one cup of milk or cream, four 
eggs (beaten) and half a nutmeg, 
grated. Pour into pastry-lined pan. 
Bakc about half an hour in medium 
oven (350°). 

(Food for the Body, An Historical Cook¬ 
book, First Congregational Church, Man¬ 
chester, VT 05254) 

BOILED TROUT WITH 
CUCUMBER SALAD 

2 whole trout, cleaned (cod or scrod 
may be used) 

Salt 

Fili a large pot with enough water 
to cover fish. Add 1 tsp. of salt for each 
quart of water. Bring to boil, and add 
fish. Reduce heat and simmer for 15 
to 20 minutes, until fish are done. 
Serve with melted butter or horse- 


Norwegian Horseradish Sauce: 

1 pt. sour cream 

2 Tbsp. freshly grated horseradish. 

Combine ingredients and beat until 
fluffy. Makes 2 cups. Sauce can be fro- 
zen. 

Salad: 

2 cucumbers 
Vi C. white vinegar 
Vi C. sugar (or to taste) 

Slice cucumbers into very thin 
slices. (You can use a cheese slicer for 
this.) Wring out excess water. Beat 
sugar and vinegar together and add to 
cucumber slices. Stir until well com- 
bined. Chill until serving time. Serves 
4. 

— Mary Louise Marcussen 

(Vermont II, Kitchen Memories, American 
Cancer Society, Vermont Division, 13 
Loomis St., Montpelier, VT 05602) 


OTHER COOKBOOKS 
IN THIS ARTICLE: 

Out of Vermont Kitchens 

St. PauPs Church 
Burlington, VT 05401 

Northeast Kingdom Cookbook 

Caledonia Home Health Care 
Agency, Inc. 

12 Western Ave. 

St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 

Vermont: A Collection of Outstand- 
ing Recipes 

American Cancer Society, Ver- 
mont Division 

13 Loomis St., Drawer C 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Cooking in Woodstock Now and 
Then 

Woodstock Area Chamber of 
Commerce and The Country- 
man Press 

Woodstock, VT 05091 

The Vermont Symphony Cookbook 

77 College St. 

Burlington, VT 05401 
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nated m oil, soy and mapie syrup. From 
this cookbook, you'11 learn, for example, 
that the early settlers' favorite drink was 
beer madę of molasses. 

Food For the Body: An Histońcal 
Cookbook, published by The First Con- 
gregational Church of Manchester, in- 
cludes a readable history of the State, 
along with several interesting pieces of 
food trivia: for example, that pigs once 
roamed over Manchester^ town green, 
their ears notched to indicate who owned 
them. Nestled near a cure for cholera, 
and a mixture used to kill flies, is an old 
recipe for Marlborough Tart that madę 
my mouth water: it's stewed apples 
mixed with mapie sugar and boiled cider 
with butter, lemon juice, eggs, cream and 
nutmeg, baked in a pie shell. Reflecting 
the English influence on early Vermont 
cooking, which lingers today, the bread 
section swells with good recipes: dough- 
nuts, Robert Snook's Colonial Bread 
with cornmeal, brown sugar and assorted 
healthful flours; cottage-style onion 
bread, and Dilly Casserole Bread. Mrs. 
McNab's Scones come with an invalu- 
able hint: "The secret with scone baking 
is to stir with a knife . . . The less the 
amount of time between the liąuid hit- 
ting the dry ingredients and the scones 
hitting the oven, the better with the wee 
dears' taste." 

Next to ethnic cooking, the most im- 
portant influence on cooking in Vermont 
in recent years has been a wave of Profes¬ 
sional chefs, who, influenced 
by European traditions, are in- 
venting new dishes from local 
Products. Cooking in Wood- 
stock Now and Then, edited by 
Nancy Heidt, includes recipes 
from the town's restaurants 
that exemplify the trendy new 
American style. Most of these 
dishes, like Goat Cheese and 
Leek Turnover and Native 
Pheasant with Wild Mush- 
rooms (flavored with cream 
sherry, olive oil and raspberry 
yinegar) are elaborate "com¬ 
pany cooking." Highly recom- 
mended and simple, however, 
are Country Pate, Fresh Sorrel 
Soup, and Asparagus and Ched¬ 
dar Bisąue. 

The second part of the book, 
which originally appeared in 
1946, retums to varied country 
food, like Creole Shrimp, Iced 
Orange Soup, and that main- 
stay of community suppers, 
chicken pie. The recipes are 
straightforward and economi- 


cal. To a recipe for codfish balls is at- 
tached the terse warning: "A man who 
asked for cream sauce on his fish balls 
came to a bad end." Anyone who cooks 
will recognize the voice of experience 
there. 

"Sixty years of good fellowship and 
concerned community effort" are packed 
between the handmade calico covers of 
the United Ladies Aid Cookbook from 
the Stowe Community Church. Its of- 
ferings are unusual and delicious. Roast 
Lamb with Coffee Gravy, flavored with 
currant jelly, sounds odd but is wonder- 
ful, as is Sugarlump Bread, a yeasty coffee 
cake with 50 smali lumps of sugar em- 
bedded in its middle. At the end of the 
book are useful hints. Did you know, for 
instance, that holding a cake over a Iow 
flame will loosen it from the pan? 

The recipes in the elegant Vermont 
Symphony Cookbook sing with classical 
simplicity, whether it is Vermont 
Cheese Supper (Welsh Rabbit by another 
name), Potato, Kohlrabi and Onion Cas¬ 
serole, or Blueberries Mixed with Sour 
Cream and Nutmeg. Steak Au Poivre, 
with green and black peppercorns, capers 
and cider jelly, seems no less native. The 
cookbook, embellished with emerald 
and black and white drawings of foods 
and musical instruments, is handsome. 

Similarly, The Vermont Village Cook 
Book, published by the Village Inn at 
Landgrove, with charming black-and- 
white illustrations on good-quality oat- 


meal-colored paper, has a winning way 
about it and proves that good food can 
be coaxed from a few ingredients. I was 
won over by Barbara Bounce, a tart sum- 
mer cooler of rum, cranberry juice and 
lemon juice, and by Cranberry Goozle, a 
modified brown betty. (I want to serve 
this so I can tell guests what it's called.) 

Although the College Street Congre- 
gational Cookbook may look like 
nothing special, its recipes are something 
to write home about. Edith Foulds's Ma¬ 
pie Cream Pie with Black Pcpper is a win- 
ner, and her Vermont Spring Chicken, 
baked with mapie syrup and grated 
lemon rind, is delicate and buttery tast- 
ing. The book is crammed with other re- 
gional and international offerings: Boiled 
Cider Chiffon Pie, Greek Roasted Pepper 
and Cheese Tart, and Dilled Pumpkin. 
The spicy pumpkin waffles were the best 
Pve ever madę. 

When I want the definitive word on 
how to use yermonTs most famous prod- 
uct, I turn to a sonorously named pam- 
phlet, The Official Vermont Mapie 
Cookbook, put out by the Department 
of Agriculture. Mapie sweetens not only 
meringue bars, mapie butternut and ma¬ 
pie apple pies and mapie cream cake, but 
also ham, cider and even broiled chuck 
steak. I liked Baked Eggs in Mapie Toast 
Cups, Mapie Syrup Corn Bread and Ver- 
mont Baked Lima Beans. 

Vermont is not as well known for its 
honey, but it is New England's leading 
producer, contributing 400,000 
to one million pounds each 
year, according to the Vermont 
Beekeepers’ Honey Cookbook. 
The book contains generał in- 
structions for substituting 
honey for sugar in baking and 
recipes for honey canning 
syrup, jams and fruit leathers. 
Incidentally, Hot Honey Mus- 
tard, with a sweet hot bite, is 
great. 

My favorite part of this book 
is its chronicie of the progres- 
sion of the flowers, from dan- 
delions and apple blossoms, 
which yield delicately scented 
honey, through black locusts, 
clover, basswood and various 
wildflowers and on to gold- 
enrod, and intense dark honey. 
That's part of the pleasure of 
these cookbooks: they connect 
the kitchen to the world in your 
backyard. 


Rux Martin, writer, editor and out- 
standing cook, lives in Underhill. 
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Satisfy your taste for Vermont. Three 
colorful Yermont Life calendars for 1988. 


The classic Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

8 x 10 V6, $5.95, WC8010 

Vermont Life's Engagement Book 

5 3 / 4 x 8V4, $6.95, EB8011 

Sabra Field's Vermont Woodcut Calendar 

14 x 15, $14.95, SFC031 

To order, cali 802-863-4050 or use the 
order form located inside the back cover 
of this issue. 
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The Vermont Experience 

Edited by Susem Bartlett Weber , 
Introduction by Tom Slayton, 

Photographs by Yermont Life Contributors 
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A marvelous new book from 
Vermont Life, The Vermont Experience 
is a collection of Vermont's best color 
photography illustrating the Vermont 
insights of authors like Robert Frost, 
Noel Perrin, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
George Aiken, David Budbill, Ellen 
Bryant Voigt and many morę. There 
are nearly 100 color photographs, 
many in full-page and two-page 
displays. 

The Vermont Experience is a journey 
through time—an expression of 
affection, awe, delight, and spiritual 
fulfillment in the land and the people 
who cali Vermont home. It is a book 
of lasting value, published to be 
enjoyed many times over, and a gift 
you will be happy and proud to give. 

Susan Bartlett Weber is managing 
editor of the Vermont Historical 
Society's publications. Tom Slayton is 
editor of Vermont Life Magazine. 

KM x KP/ 2 , illus., cloth, 

Publication datę: December, 1987 

$24.95 through 12/31/87 
$29.95 thereafter TYE030 
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] By Dennis Joos 

n early September of 1938 , rain 
swamped Vermont, filling brooks 
and rivers to their banks. The State 
_ soon became a wet sponge unable 
to absorb any morę moisture. 

On that September 18, ships in the Ca- 
ribbean warned the United States 
Weather Service that a large hurricane 
I was stirring up trouble. Florida prepared 
2 P for the storm, but the hurricane danced 
u by to the east. Morę warnings went up 
for Cape Hatteras but that was unnec- 
2 essary. The storm had turned, the experts 
| said, and would probaly dissolve over the 
*&• Atlantic. 

I It didn't. The Hurricane of '38 headed 

a 

£■ north between two high-pressure sys- 
^ tems and aimed straight for New En- 
5 gland. In 12 hours it raced 600 miles. On 
Wednesday, September 21, at 2:30 p.m. 
one of the most yicious hurricanes ever 
recorded tore up Long Island. It spent the 
rest of the afternoon smashing its way 
up the Connecticut River Valley and 
zoomed into Burlington about 8 p.m. 

When the blow was over, Vermont 
roads were barricaded with trees, rivers 
had flooded their banks and ripped out 
bridges and roads, apple orchards and ma¬ 
pie sugar groves were tom apart, and 
seven people had died in the State be- 
cause of the storm. 

Part of the tragedy of the hurricane of 
1938 was the fact that no one was pre¬ 
pared for it. It seemed to swoop in out of 
nowhere, a crazed visitor from the trop- 
ics come to wreak havoc in New En- 
gland. With morę accurate forecasting 
the hurricane would still have caused 
enormous amounts of damage, but there 
might have been less loss of life. 

Weather forecasting has improved dur- 
ing the last 40 years, but stormy weather 
can still catch Vermonters by surprise. 
The weather here affects everyone. It's 
vital to farm operations, crucial to out- 
door plans, and it even gives people 
something to talk about with strangers. 
Predicting Vermont's weather may be a 
science but it is also an art and a gambie 
and not always perfectly accurate. 

Mark Breen says the reason forecasting 
is so difficult is that we don't perfectly 
understand our atmosphere. 

Breen is the cheery morning voice of 
Vermont Public Radio's "Eye on the 
Sky" reports. He works with Steve Ma- 
leski from the cellar of the Fairbanks Mu- 
seum in St. Johnsbury. Both are graduates 
of the Lyndon State College meteorolog- 
ical program. 


"Forecasts can only be as good as the 
information put in," says Breen. "There 
are 700 observing stations across the 
northern hemisphere. That may seem 
like ąuite a few but it leaves lots of holes 
in between. 

"We have ideas about the atmosphere 
but there are different theories, so if we 
have imprecise or sparse information 
then we get mistakes. Imperfect knowl- 
edge and imperfect tools add up to an 
imperfect forecast." 

Sometimes the imperfect forecasts are 
downright wrong. Breen admits he 
makes occasional mistakes. 

"Most people are forgiving," he says, 
"because most people assume the 
weather forecast is not going to be right. 
Some of the reports have been hopelessly 
inaccurate but then some weathermen 
have no shame. It bothers me when I am 
wrong but if Pm wrong Pil tell them so. 

"I remember very specifically in June 
of '82. I was just starting here. It was a 
bright, crystal elear day and in the middle 
of all our elear reports there was a cluster 
of thunderstorms setting up over Sharon, 
Hartland, Woodstock, and Quechee. Pm 
reporting elear weather for the whole 
State and there is hail in Sharon and Hart¬ 
land. I was about as wrong as I could be." 

Sometimes listeners remind a weath- 
erman when he is wrong. Stuart Hall, 
weatherman at Burlington^ WCAX tel- 


^^^toicism comes 
%^^/naturally to 
Vermont weather 
forecasters: All 
weather systems 
seem to head for 
the state. Storms 
can whirl up the East 
Coast, gallop across 
the Great Lakes, 
or tiptoe down 
from Hudson Bay. 


evision station, gets his share of calls. 
Most of them are polite. Some aren't. 
The worst dressing down he ever re- 
ceived was from the angry mother of a 
bride who saw her daughter's wedding 
rained on after Hall had promised elear 
skies. 

Breen gets the occasional phone cali, 
but he also receives a report card each 
year from a farmer in East Montpelier 
named Austin Cleaves. Cleaves calcu- 
lates the accuracy of the Eye on the Sky 
forecasting by keeping track of how 
many of his hay bales get wet. In 1984, 
17% of his hay crop was rained on. In 
1985 it was 26%. Austin Cleaves has a 
definite interest in accurate forecasting. 

Much of the difficulty in forecasting 
Vermont's weather is a result of the 
state's location. All roads may lead to 
Romę but all weather systems head for 
Vermont, or at least it sometimes seems 
that way. Storms can hit the State from 
almost any direction. They can whirl up 
the East Coast, gallop across from the 
Great Lakes, or tiptoe down from Hud¬ 
son Bay on their cold little feet. Some¬ 
times morę than one system will clog up 
in a traffic jam over Vermont and back 
up and sputter a while before finally 
moving on. All in all, it can mean some 
varied and peculiar weather, weather 
only a weatherman could love. 

Stuart Hall certainly loves it. Even 
after forecasting the weather for morę 
than 30 years at Channel 3 he isn't 
gloomy. His smile is not an act for tel- 
evision. It's even better in real life. 

Hall has no nasty things to say about 
the weather. Complain to him about the 
rain and he says, "Farmers and gardeners 
want rain just as much as others want 
sun." Moan about the snów and he will 
tell you how good it is for the ski areas. 
Crab about the moldy summer of 1986 
and Hall will dig into his record books 
to prove that it wasn't the worst summer 
Vermont has seen. 

"Pm a fountain of useless informa¬ 
tion." he says with a grin, flipping open 
a yellow book that contains records of all 
the weather of the past 75 years. 

There was the great flood. On Novem- 
ber 26, 1927, Burlington had four and a 
half inches of rain in 24 hours. That 
doesn't count the day before or the day 
after or even compare to the amounts 
that were unleashed on the mountains. 
It was a simple case of a tropical storm 
colliding with a cold front directly over 
Vermont. 

Christmas of 1969 brought the big 
snów: 29.8 inches in Burlington and 
morę in the mountains. Then there was 
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the great freeze: 139 hours of below zero 
weather from February 12-18, 1979. 

The soggy summer of 1986, when it 
seemed to rain every weekend, wasn't so 
bad, says Hall, "In 1972 it rained a lot 
also. Actually in 1985 we had no 90 de- 
gree temperaturę days. In 1986 we had 
one. . . . there are going to be years like 
that, as in 1816, the year with no sum¬ 
mer." 

The memorable summer of 1816, such 
as it was, was caused by worldwide vol- 
canic action. The forgettable summer of 
1986 was the result of a shift in the jet 
stream. Why did that important air cur- 
rent head straight across the country 
without swinging down into Dixie? 
Stuart Hall smiles and shrugs. "Nobody 
knows." 

If anyone does know about weather it 
is the National Weather Service. Tracę 
most weather reports back to their 
source and you will usually find the 
Weather Service at the bottom of it. Ver- 
mont's National Weather Service office 
is at the Burlington International Air- 
port. John Machowski is the meteorol- 
ogist in charge of a Staff of six forecasters. 

The Burlington Weather Service office 
doesn't predict Vermont's weather; it re- 
ceives its zonę forecasts from the Albany 
forecasting office. "We can change it," 
Machowski says, "if we feel Albany is 
not exact for our own area." 

Machowski says that much of Ver- 
mont's weather is a simple product of the 
Green Mountains. It's the windward-lee- 
ward-side-of-the-mountain theory from 
fourth grade geography. As air rides up 
over the mountains, it cools, clouds are 
formed, and Vermont gets rain. Some- 
times Vermont gets a lot of rain because 
it is blessed with a variety of sources for 
its moisture: the southeastern U.S., the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Even Lakę Champlain pumps millions of 
gallons of water a day into the air through 
evaporation. 

"Say you have a large mass of humid 
air over the southeastern U.S.," says Ma¬ 
chowski. "The winds begin to blow from 
the Southwest and the air flows up from 
the Gulf of Mexico." The result is morę 
rain for Vermont, and the Green Moun¬ 
tains remain green. 

However, there are also local factors 
that affect certain parts of the State and 
leave other sections untouched. 

"The wind flow that rides up and over 
the tops of mountains can develop its 
own weather," according to Machowski. 
"A large scalę weather system may pro- 
duce showers over the mountains or a 
fair weather system may gcnerate snów 
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over Lakę Champlain while the rest of 
the State is fair. 

"The State is in a position where we 
can get any kind of weather. You namc 
it, we can get it: hurricanes, blizzards, 
tornadoes, hail . . ." 

It is part of Machowski^ job to per- 
sonally inspect severe or unusual 
weather occurrences such as tornadoes. 
"Vermont has tornadoes," he says, "but 
they are usually of the smaller variety." 

However, much of the damage that 
people consider the work of tornadoes is 
really something called downburst phe- 
nomena, Machowski says. A tornado 
leaves destruction in opposite directions 
because of the circular naturę of its 
winds. Downburst phenomena knock 
things down only in one direction, the 
direction of the storm. 

"Glover had reports of tornadoes last 
May but it was downburst damage," Ma¬ 
chowski said, cataloging some of 1986's 
wilder weather. "In Westford on August 
7 there was tornado damage and the next 
day a funnel cloud was spotted between 
Essex and Jericho." 

Machowski is not very worried about 
hurricanes because he says only a very 
powerful storm could survive the trip 
across Long Island, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts to hit us. "The biggest 
problem is that a hurricane could gen- 
erate copious amounts of moisture and 
generate flash floods and tornadoes." 

With all the variables is it possible the 
National Weather Service ever makes a 
mistake? "Never," says Machowski with 
a chuckle. His favorite involves a young 
colleague in Des Moines who predicted 
sunny skies one night. The wire services 
enjoyed that bit of news. 

The National Weather Service depends 
on local observers for much of its infor- 
mation. Cheryl Coburn, one of Ver- 
mont's 40 volunteer weather reporters, 
keeps track of temperatures and rainfall 
in West Wardsboro. 

"Every morning at seven I go out and 
read the thermometer, the highest point 
and the lowest point and the current 
temperaturę. I have a rain gauge and keep 
track of roughly what hours it rains and 
how much. In the winter I bring the 
gauge in and melt the snów and send in 
my report once a month." She says she 
does it because it's fun. "I always used 
to jot down the temperaturę anyway ; 
when I learned the job was open I ap- 
plied." 

Coburn claims she can forecast the 
weather with her neck. "I have neck 
problems and it acts up if it is going to 
storm." She also looks for signs. "Today 


there was a ring around the sun, that's 
supposed to be a sign of a storm and one's 
predicted for tonight." 

There are other ways to predict the 
weather than relying on weathermen. 
Mark Breen collects weather lorę, things 
like: "If the ice in November can bear a 
duck, nothing comes after but sludgc and 
muck." or "When ditch and pond affect 
the nose (stink), look out for rain or 
stormy blows." 

Breen insists that many of these 
weather sayings have a kernel of truth to 
them. They were devised by people with 
a close association to the land. And 
therefore theories that insects became 
morę active or that cattle would congre- 
gate in a certain corner of the pasture 
before a storm were based on observa- 
tion. 

The saying, "Sun on Friday, you can 
tell . . . Rain on Sunday, surę as heli," is 
often accurate because of the cyclical na¬ 
turę of weather. 

Weather is certainly cyclical, or fin- 
icky, depending upon your attitude. It 
would be nice if we could know for surę, 
not only tomorrow's weather but also the 
long-term climate outlook as well. Will 
the Greenhouse Effect tum Vermont into 
the tropics or should we begin stockpil- 
ing mapie blocks for the next Ice Age? 

The answer to these ąuestions is that 
nobody knows for surę. Stuart Hall has 
read all the long term prophets, the 
Greenhouse Effect theories and the Ice 
Age proponents, and concludes, "Just as 
many say it's going to be colder as say 
it's going to be warmer. It's so far in the 
futurę that it won't concern us or our 
living relatives. No one knows what it 
will be a week from now, never mind 
next summer." 

Even Vermont temperaturę charts for 
the last 75 years don't seem to show any 
trend. There seems to be a cyclical ten- 
dency every 30 years or so of warming 
and cooling. The '20s, the '50s and the 
'80s seem a bit warmer on the average 
than the other decades but the weather 
charts simply do not go back far enough 
to establish a pattern. 

Chances are that if the records we do 
have are any indication of the futurę, 
then Vermont's weather will continue 
the same as it has always been . . . un- 
predictable. 


Dennis Joos has expeńenced a great deal of 
weather at the hilltop stone house he and his 
wife built in Colebrook, New Hampshire, i ust 
across the Connecticut River from Leming- 
ton, Yermont. 






Underhill, George A. Robinson 
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M idwinter days begin 
early for most Ver- 
monters, early and 
dark. When nearly all the peo- 
ple who lived here were farm- 
ers, winter was the long, quiet 
time after the hard work of 
summer and fali. Farm work 
slowed, travel was difficult and 
the focus of life turned inward. 
That's not so true today. The 
workaday demands of a 
changed society puli us away 
from home and hearth, no mat- 
ter where we Iwe. The young 
egg-gatherer below will soon be 
off to school, while his parents 
are probably struggling with 
cars, ooercoats, and the pros- 
pect of a drioe to town. AT 
though sonie Vermonters still 
work at home, many morę 
must travel miles to do so. The 
daily routine becomes less 
daunting as winter proceeds 
and daylight's tenure length- 
ens. By late January, days are 
longer, the cold is stronger, 
and we are stronger also, per- 
haps morę likely to see the sea- 
son's unexpected beauty, as in 
this morning view of a farm 
alongside busy Route 113 in 
Vershire. 


Peru, Lyn Jarvis 
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Near Vcrshire, John Layton 
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Underhill, George A. Robinson 



T \he bright light of midday 
means work for some, a 
respite for others. Całs, 
such as the one on the porch in 
Windsor (opposite page) seem 
able to unerringly find and ab- 
sorb winter sunlight, and the 
same principle may be at work 
in the uillage of ice shanties on 
Lakę Rescue in Tyson (lower 
photo, this page). But outdoor 
work forces those who live 
here, like their four-legged 
friends, to generate their own 
heat. In winter, Vermonters 
live not just by the sweat of 
their brows, but by the warmth 
of their garments and the resil- 
iency of their spirits as well. 
Ben Berwick of East Peacham 
and his marę Betsy (top photo) 
have spent many years in the 
woods, drawing logs. Whateuer 
the weather, fair or foul, chores 
must be done, the animals 
fed, as in this barnyard scene 
(middle photo) in Underhill. 
Although eoerything, of neces- 
sity, slows down a bit, even at 
midday, things go on, winter 
notwithstanding. The tingle of 
the icy air, the spueak of frozen 
snów underfoot are inmgorat- 
ing, and when the sun ap- 
pears, its sharp, snow-reflected 
light etches every detail for 
miles around. There are now 
morę part-time than full-time 
farmers in Vermont, but the 
carcful traditions of a life led 
close to the land remain 
important. Though Vermont 
continues to change, winter 
remains a constant. 


Tyson, Jerry LeBlond 
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T \ he winter day speeds 
toward early darkness, 
filling every village Street 
with tioilight. A church nearby 
drops stony chimes into the 
cold town, one by one, and 
children, exhausted from their 
play, hug each other for a mo¬ 
ment before heading home to 
the zoarm kitchen, a chance to 
soak up heat in front of the 
stove, and supper. Such, at 
least, is one Vermont reality. 
Just as common nowadays is 
the resort tozon where twilight 
brings on bright lights and the 
end of the day tneans the night 
life is just beginning. In Stowe 
(right) most winter nights are 
busy with activity as skiers fili 
the town's night spots, inns 
and restaurants. Somehow, 
both realities, one tinted with 
romanticism, the other with the 
ever-present demands of com- 
merce, manage to fit into to- 
day's Vermont. 

— T.K.S. 



Norwich, Jon Gilbert Fox 
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Stowe, George A. Robinson 
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COUNTRY INN REYIEW 



TheShirelnn 

Warmth Aplenty in Chelsea 


c 

V l helsea's Shire Inn is a warm place. The first 

A thing you notice, arriving on a wintry after- 

-noon, is the inn's warm color. It's the only 

brick structure on a Street lined with white frame buildings. 
In Winter, when snów blankets the front yard and the gently 
rising hills behind the inn, that rich red hue stands out like 
the blazing spots on a trout's flank. Once through the front 
door, you'11 see the fire crackling in the parlor's big fireplace. 
Sleigh bells hung from the massive front door's brass knob 
announce your entry, and you'11 bask in the warmth of Jim 
Papa's welcome moments later. When he shows you to a 
guest room, chances are you'11 find a fire crackling on the 
hearth there, too. Jim prepares and lights them as part of his 
innkeeper's chores. 

Jim and Mary Lee Papa have owned the Shire Inn for three 
seasons. They're transplanted New Yorkers who had spent 
not one single day in resort management before taking the 
innkeeping plunge. Jim worked in marketing for a big Man¬ 
hattan Corporation, and Mary Lee worked in a law office. "We 
had two criteria before coming up here," Jim says. "One, we 
wanted to move to New England. And two, we wanted a 
business in which we could work together." Mary Lee ex- 
plains how they came to the Shire. "We'd looked through 
Maine and New Hampshire," she says, "and then we started 
on Vermont. Chelsea was the first town, and the Shire was 
the first inn — and the last. Jim took one look at it and said, 
'That’s the place." 

Love at first sight, in other words, and, when you stand 
across the Street and look at the Shire, it's not hard to see 
why. The inn was built in 1832, and it was built to last. 
Constructed entirely of Vermont brick, the house incorpo- 
rates massive granite lintels over every window, with a gran- 


By James Tabor 

Watercolors by 

Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


ite arch curving gracefully over the front door. There are even 
solid granite posts anchoring the front yard's white picket 
fence. Inside, the ceilings are high, and underfoot exquisitely 
restored pumpkin-pine floorboards glow through fresh coats 
of elear varnish. There are six guest rooms, all named for 
Vermont counties. Four have private baths, and four have 
working fireplaces. My favorite is the big "Addison" room 
on the first floor, just to the right off the entrance hall. There 
I found a luxurious king-sized bed buried beneath an ample 
comforter, a huge bathroom richly supplied with oversized 
towels and English herbal soaps, and — of course — a crac¬ 
kling fire. Shelves overflowed with magazines and books, and 
four huge Windows admitted light enough to cheer up the 
bleakest winter afternoon. Comfortable chairs were stationed 
strategically by the fireplace. Neithcr telephone nor televi- 
sion intruded. 

That sense of peace pervades not only the inn, but the entire 
village of Chelsea (the only one in Vermont, according to 
local authorities, which has two village greens), and it's no 
accident. If you look at a State map, you discover that Chelsea 
sits roughly in the middle of a heart-shaped chunk of land 
bordered on the west by Interstate 91 and on the east by I- 
89. It's 20 miles to the former, 16 to the latter. You can get 
there from here, in other words, but you have to work a bit 
to do it. Your reward for venturing off the beaten track: se- 
renity and authenticity. There's been no glitzy refurbishing 
in Chelsea, no attempt to reereate the village in some Coney 
Island vision of what a Vermont village "should" be. Chelsea 
is real Vermont, unadorned and splendidly authentic, abso- 
lutely free of Gift Shoppes, Mapie Fudge Emporia, and ersatz 
Tyroleana. There are three generał Stores, one of which — 
Battey's General Storę & Hardware — is said to be the oldest 
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continuously operating business in Vermont, having survived 
without interruption sińce 1797. There are two lovely 
churches, each at the head of one of the two greens, and a 
couple of coffee shops and garages. Chelsea is the shire town, 
or county seat, for Orange County, so there's a courthouse, 
built in 1847, and a sheriff's office, complete with jail dating 
from 1796 (though the most recent construction took place 
in 1863). 

Dinner at the Shire Inn is a memorable event — a culinary 
drama in six acts, each one good enough to ratę applause. 
Mary Lee does the creative cooking, Jim orchestrates service 
in the dining room. Depending on guests' preferences, the 
meal can be taken communally, or with individual seating. 
Menus vary, but our evening's 
was typical. The meal began 
with a surprising first course: 
baked fresh pear with rich ma¬ 
pie sauce. Cream of broccoli 
soup came next, followed by a 
salad. To elear the palate, a 
pineapple/raspberry sorbet 
preceded the main course, 
fresh swordfish with a limę 
mayonnaise. Dessert, for those 
with room remaining, was 
checkerboard cake with choc- 
olate icing. firn, resplendent in 
starched white shirt and black 
trousers, provided impeccable 
service with between-course 
asides about Chelsea history, 
colorful neighbors, and his 
own interesting background. 

One of the nicest things 
about the Shire Inn in winter 
is the 17 acres of smoothly ris- 
ing land directly behind the 
inn. After indulging in six 
sumptuous courses, this is the 
perfect place for a moonlight 
ski tour adventure. Afterward, 
you can lounge by the parlor 
fireplace or settle into one of 
the Shire's big beds to read 
yourself to sleep. 

Breakfast at the Shire is 
nearly as spectacular as din¬ 
ner, though there are usually 
only three courses. I enjoyed fresh-sąueezed orange juice, a 
delicious half cantaloupe, and Eierkuchen (fluffy German 
pancakes) with apricot sauce, a Shire Inn specialty. Thus for- 
tified, you can round out your Shire Inn stay with excellent 
downhill skiing at Sonnenberg ski area, in Barnard, or go for 
bigger thrills at Sugarbush and Mad River Glen, both less 
than an hour away by car. 

The Shire Inn 


Six rooms, four with private baths and fireplaces. Rates 
vary from $50 to $75 per person per night, with breakfast (but 
not dinner) included. The Shire's six-course dinner is $25 per 
person. Special winter activities include cross country and 


downhill skiing, ice skating on nearby Lakę Fairlee, tobog- 
ganing, and January's Ice Harvest festivals. Or lf the roads 
permit, take a scenie drive. Chelsea is a village with lots of 
charm, and it's located near some of the prettiest farm and 
village country in Vermont. For a sample, drive south on 
Route 110 to Tunbridge and turn left just north of the village 
toward Strafford and South Strafford. At Strafford you can sec 
(but in wintertime cannot enter) the castle-like Gothic Re- 
vival homestead of Justin Morrill, a prominent 19th century 
U.S. senator and representative from Vermont. Strafford is an 
exceptionally pretty hamlet, with a number of delightful old 
houses surrounding its central common. Best of all, however, 
is the Strafford Town House, the simple, startlingly beautiful 

meeting house that dominates 
the town from a smali hill just 
north of the green. 

To reach the Shire Inn, 
travel north on 1-89 to the 
Sharon exit, then north on 
routes 14 and 110 to Chelsea. 
For morę information, contact 
the Shire Inn, Chelsea, VT 
05038; (802) 685-3031. 

Shire’s Scallops 


6 tablespoons butter 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 
Vi teaspoon caraway seeds 
Salt and freshly ground 

pepper to taste 
Vi teaspoon chopped fresh 
parsley 

1 Vi pounds bay scallops or 
sea scallops cut in half, 
unwashed 

Juice of one lemon or to taste 
Juice of one limę or to taste 

3 tablespoons fine dry bread 
crumbs, seasoned 

Splash of white winę or 
sherry (optional) 


In a skillet, melt the butter. 
Add the garlic, caraway seeds, 
salt, pepper and sprinkle with 
parsley. Cook and stir over me¬ 
dium heat for 2-3 minutes. Add the scallops and saute for 
approximately 5 minutes. Sprinkle with lemon, limę juice, 
bread crumbs and sherry. Stir to combine. Shire's Scallops 
can be served as an appetizer or as a main course. Serves 4- 
6 as a main course, or 8-10 as an appetizer. 

This dish can be madę with scallops or shrimp or a com- 
bination of the two. Caraway seeds are the secret to the great 
taste. As an appetizer or main course, it's always a favorite 
at the Shire Inn. Created by Mary Lee Papa, the recipe is 
featured among those in The American Bed and Breakfast 
Cookbook by Kitty and Lucian Maynard, Rutledge Hill Press, 
1987. 


James Tabor, long familiar with the pleasures of Vermont's inns, 
reviews them regularly for Yermont Life. 
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Mapmakers Peter Shea, Ediuard Antczak and Steven Farrow. 


Northern Cartographic 


Maps and guides 
with a distinct 
Green Mountain 
focus 

E ' dward Antczak, Peter 
Shea and Steven Far- 
A row, partners in 
Northern Cartographic, a 
Winooski map-making com¬ 
pany, want to put to rest for- 
ever the suggestion that you 
can't get there from here. 

They make maps and map 
books that make traveling in 
Vermont easier. And their 
publications don't restrict 
themselves to helping only 
road-weary motorists; Ver- 
monters on foot, aboard 
cross-country skis or in fish- 


ing boats have benefited from 
their work. 

Since 1981 Northern Car¬ 
tographic has grown from a 
$2,000 operation into a busi¬ 
ness with 11 publications 
and $60,000 worth of sophis- 
ticated map-making tools. 
Success, the partners say, has 
come from prudent fiscal 
management, a smali Staff, 
and some luck; so far, all of 
their publications have sold 
well. 

The partners, each in his 
thirties, decided early on not 
to try to compete with map- 
making giants like Rand 
McNally. Instead, their 
books are designed for a spe- 
cific market and tailored to 
local interests. 

Antczak and Shea met in 


the University of Vermont 
graduate geography program. 
After graduation, Antczak 
found job prospects bleak. "I 
didn't want to move to 
Rhode Island to work for the 
defense department or do 
government work/' he says. 
He stayed in Vermont by 
doing contract work for mu- 
nicipalities and State govern- 
ment. Shea soon joined him 
as a partner. 

In 1981 Antczak and Shea 
produced The Atlas of yer¬ 
mont Trout Ponds. Combin- 
ing mapping skills with their 
own interest in the sport, 
they produced both maps and 
text and published with a 
minuscule budget. 

Angler interest in the book 
was immediate. The first run 
of 2,000 copies sold out in 30 
days. All 9,000 copies of the 
first edition eventually sold. 
A companion book, Vermont 
Lakes in Depth, still in print, 
sold another 5,000 copies. 

When Steve Bushey, a 
cross-country skiing enthu- 
siast, approached Antczak 
and Shea with the idea of pro- 
ducing a book on ski trails, 
the third Northern Carto¬ 
graphic publication was 
launched. Skiers snapped up 
all 5,000 copies of the yer¬ 
mont Cross-Country Ski At¬ 
las. By this time Farrow, also 
a graduate of the UVM ge¬ 
ography school, had become 
the third partner. 

In 1984, Northern Carto¬ 
graphic tackled End To End, 
a series of topographic maps 
of the Long Trail, and pub¬ 
lished the hikers' book in 
conjunction with the Green 
Mountain Club. 

The 1985 publication of 
the Yermont Road Atlas and 
Guide really established 


Northern Cartographic. The 
book was widely and favor- 
ably reviewed in the Yer¬ 
mont press and has become 
standard eąuipment for trav- 
elers here. 

Laura Feaster, the carto¬ 
graphic supervisor, remains 
the company's only em- 
ployee, but extra help some- 
times comes from UVM 
geography department in- 
terns. 

With its local reputation 
firmly established, Northern 
Cartographic intends to ex- 
pand its efforts beyond Yer¬ 
mont. Access America: An 
Atlas of the National Parks 
for the Disabled Yisitor, is in 
the early stages of production 
and is to be published in 
summer 1988. 

Expansion, Shea said, will 
eliminate some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in pub- 
lishing seasonal materiał 
and, he hopes, will ease cash 
flow problems. 

Despite the foray into the 
national market, Northern 
Cartographic will still pro- 
duce books of local interest. 
Vermonters can expect a 
comprehensive look at their 
State in a new atlas to coin- 
cide with the state's 1991 bi- 
centennial. 

Plans are to keep the busi¬ 
ness smali, Shea says. Pub- 
lishing gaps are filled with 
contract map work for other 
authors, local businesses and 
governments. Control of the 
publishing process remains 
important. Northern Carto¬ 
graphic^ aim, says Shea, is 
"to continue to come up with 
uniąue books." 

— Art Edelstein 


Northern Cartographic, P.O. Box 
133, Burlington, YT 05402 
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F rom a converted garage in Woodstock, 
Cole and her assistants produce up to 
700 garments a year, ranging in retail 
price from $90 to $1,000. 



Designer Candiss Cole, true to form, at her Woodstock shop. 


Candiss 

Cole 

A small-scale 
designer finds an 
upscale niche 

C andiss Cole is a Ver- 
mont clothing de¬ 
signer who said no to 
Lord and Taylor. 

Her linę of handmade jack- 
ets, coats, dresses and ensem- 
bles — usually handwoven 
and freąuently hand-dyed — 
is sold in fancy shops all over 
the country. She designs all 
of the fabrics and garments, 
does all of the marketing and 
dyeing and some of the weav- 
ing. She says she makes a 
modest living doing work she 


loves, and her success is due 
largely to her shrewd under- 
standing of who her cus- 
tomers are and what they 
want. 

She was once a nurse, but 
weaving runs in the family — 
her ancestors worked in 
Dutch textile mills, her 
great-grandfather designed 
men's wear. Cole began sell- 
ing her handwoven clothing 
at fairs and shows 10 years 
ago. Her initial investment 
was a $500 income tax re- 
fund, and each year her busi¬ 
ness doubled. After seven 
years, she was churning out 
garments. She bought yarn 
by the ton, had it custom 
dyed by commercial dye 
houses, and had fabric power- 
loomed to her specifications. 
She had an advertising 
agency and a toll-free tele- 
phone number for customers. 
The monthly cost of keeping 


her studio going and hiring 
workers was a minimum of 
$ 8 , 000 . 

Naturally, Cole was al- 
ways looking for bigger and 
better markets, so she took 
her samples to New York. 
She went from Saks to Berg- 
dorf's to BendeLs, all the big 
apparel retailers. 

And then Cole showed her 
samples to the Lord and Tay¬ 
lor buyer: "She said, 'We 
want to start you in all the 
Florida and Texas Stores/ " 
Cole recalls. It was a tremen- 
dous opportunity, she knew, 
but she also began to realize 
the implications: She would 
have to increase her manu- 
facturing capability; she'd 
need production and distri- 
bution managers, Capital 
backing, a larger Staff, advi- 
sors who really knew the ap¬ 
parel industry. She would 
have to spend much of her 
time in New York, she would 
have to have another collec- 
tion ready in six months, and 
there was no guarantee that 
Lord and Taylor would still 
want to feature Candiss Cole 
designs the following year. 
So she turned down the offer, 
grateful to the buyer who 
opened her eyes. 

Then she scaled back her 
business: she stopped pro- 
ducing machine-woven fab¬ 
ric and ended the com¬ 
mercial dyeing of yarn, the 
toll-free number, the adver- 
tising agency. She decreased 
the number of garments she 
produced and concentrated 
on selling to about two dozen 
smali, exclusive shops that 
specialize in high-priced 
women's clothes. Dealing 
with many shops provides a 
kind of security for someone 
in Cole's position: if one 


stops buying her designs, she 
can easily find another. 

Cole designs garments that 
are uniąue, stylish, and most 
important, comfortable. Her 
clothes appear in Stores that 
freąuently feature European 
designs that aren't necessar- 
ily handmade, as Cole's are. 
Her typical customer, says 
Cole, is a very successful 
woman in her mid-forties. 

Her Woodstock studio is 
an old garage. Two seam- 
stresses work there with 
Cole, amid looms, yarns, 
bolts of fabric, and shipping 
boxes all helter-skelter. 
About a half-dozen women 
weave Cole's fabrics in their 
homes on their own looms. 
Cole does the dyeing of yarn 
herself, in an ancient kitchen 
sink in which she dips 
skeins, one by one, and then 
puts them through an 
eąually ancient wringer- 
washer. 

But what looks helter-skel¬ 
ter isn't; Cole and her assist¬ 
ants produce up to 700 
garments a year, ranging in 
retail price from $90 to 
$1,000. Her annual sales — 
morę than $100,000 last year 
— are now close to her op- 
erating costs two years ago. 

But she much prefers the 
smaller size. The production 
volume allows Cole the time 
to refine and perfect her de¬ 
signs, and "the studio works 
a lot better than it ever has," 
she believes. The business 
also enables Cole to achieve 
her ideał: to give women "an 
opportunity to be involved in 
a creative business and still 
live in a rural environment." 

— Katherine Clark 


Candiss Cole, 61 River St., 
Woodstock, VT 05091 
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he company has sales representatives 
all over the country, and its products 
are iti gift showrooms in Dallas, 
Atlanta and Chicago. 



Jim and Carol Coski amid their menu of dog delights. 


Coskis 

Choice 

Venture Capital 
meets liver pate 
fire hydr ant s 

T T's morning at Coskis 
Choice Inc. in Rock- 
ingham, and they are 
oaking apple cinnamon 
hearts. The familiar apple- 
spice aroma escapes from the 
big, shiny ovens. The whole- 
grain dough, madę with pure, 
natural ingredients, is being 
rollcd out and cut with 
cookie cutters. And one of 
the customers, a silky black 
cocker spaniel named Ernie, 
is watching. 

These delicacies, as Ernie's 


owners Jim and Carol Coski 
explain, are all-natural dog 
cookies. The business that 
began in the Coskis' kitchen 
is now in the Rockingham In- 
dustrial Park and is diversi- 
fying to include cat custom¬ 
ers. There is a retail shop up- 
stairs for products like herbal 
flea repellent and dog bowls 
madę by a local potter, and 
there are plans for high-qual- 
ity frozen dog food. 

The Coskis run the busi¬ 
ness their way, with energy 
and enthusiasm. That in- 
cludes hiring disabled work- 
ers. Jim is legally blind, 
although beyond the fact that 
he uses a braille Rolodex and 
a special Computer, there is 
little evidence of it. 

Wearing a red apron, he 
briskly oversees another vis- 
ually impaired worker who is 
mixing dough. He says his vi- 
sion difficulties are an advan- 


tage: "You can actually feel 
the texture and consistency 
of the dough much better." 

Jim, a former chef, handles 
marketing and is often on the 
telephone developing new 
outlets. The company has 
sales representatives all over 
the country, and its products 
are in gift showrooms in Dal¬ 
las, Atlanta and Chicago. 
Carol, who has been a nurse 
and legał secretary, runs the 
financial end of the business. 
She and Pam Walker, who de- 
velops retail sales and assists 
Jim in marketing, are the 
only non-handicapped work- 
ers among 12. 

Their array of dog cookies 
would stagger a gourmet. 
"We make the apple cinna¬ 
mon hearts," says Carol, 
"peanut butter stars, banana 
spice bears, chocolate babies, 
liver pate fire hydrants, oat- 
meal liver chips, ham hogs, 
cheese ąuackers, beef bun- 
nies, chicken chickens, veg- 
gic acorns, carrot cars, and 
tuna fish." 

Tuna? "Most dogs if given 
the chance will steal cat 
food," says Carol. Banana? 
"Ours love bananas." The 
Coskis raise purebred cock- 
ers and among their nine 
dogs have two champions. 
"Tastes vary just like in peo- 
ple. One of ours likes cheese, 
one liver, one vegetable," 
Carol says. Cat food flavors 
include crab, clam, shrimp 
and salmon. All, says Carol, 
madę from real fish. "We use 
no artificial coloring," Carol 
continues, "and no added salt 
and sugar." 

After reading the alarming 
list of ingredients in com- 
mercial dog foods, Coskis 
started making wholesomc 
pet cookies. Their dogs loved 


them. When their friends' 
dogs also approved, they de- 
cided to try the dog food busi¬ 
ness. First stop was the 
Brattleboro Farmers' Market. 
In 1985 Jim convinced the 
State Division for the Blind to 
provide him with a 12-quart 
mixer and a dough-rolling 
machinę. Next the Coskis 
contacted the veterinarian 
owner of a Westport, Conn., 
pet supply shop called Lick 
Your Chops. He was de- 
lighted to carry Coski's Ca- 
nine Cookies. 

Then things happened fast. 
Lick Your Chops became a 
chain and Coskis began sup- 
plying its shops, including 
one in Bloomingdale's, the 
giant New York department 
storę. Carol quit her job as a 
legał secretary. Coskis out- 
grew the home operation and 
clearly needed their own 
manufacturing building, but 
they lacked funds. 

A friend told the Bellows 
Falls Trust Co.'s venture Cap¬ 
ital department about the 
Coskis' promising start. The 
bank and the town of Rock¬ 
ingham, with federal indus- 
trial development grant 
money, decided to back the 
business. Each bought 10,000 
shares in the company. 

Coskis moved into their 
own building in December 
1986. This year they bought 
back the shares held by the 
bank and the town and they 
hope soon to have 60 workers 
and round-the-clock shifts. 
They anticipate sales total- 
ing $700,000 in 1987. "Our 
main ingredient," says one of 
their ads, "is love." 

— Marilyn Stout 


CoskFs Choice Inc., P.O. Box 
544, Bellows Falls, VT 05101 
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of Special Yermont Interest 



Vermont on $500 a Day (Morę or Less)/ by Peter S. fennison. 
Published by The Countryman Press, Woodstock, VT, 1987. 
128 pages. $10.00, paperback. 


The travel book market is as crowded as a Vermont resort 
road at peak fali foliage, but author and fifth-generation Ver- 
monter Peter Jennison has assayed the scene and concluded 
there's a niche left in catering to the rich and to the merely 
spendthrift. The result is a work archly titled Vermont on 
$500 a Day (Morę or Less). 

Settling, metaphorically anyway, into the deep leather 
seats of a Mercedes, Jennison embarks on the antithesis of a 
busman's holiday, visiting posh Vermont resorts in search of 
pheasant and pate, atmosphere and amenities, and luxury for 
the sake of luxury. Along the way his limousine makes side 
treks to visit historie and commercial attractions before tak- 
ing him off to hunt for antiąues or to noted country clubs to 
play golf. This book must have been fun to research. 

It is organized by regions, and takes readers from places 
with tangible character, such as the fabled Equinox in Man¬ 
chester and the cottaged splendor of the Basin Harbor Club 
on Lakę Champlain, to morę mundane if no less expensive 
hostelries such as the Radisson Hotel in Burlington. Along 
the way, Jennison offers anecdotes, asides on history, and 
cultural perspective. He is not afraid, in contrast to many 
bland guides, to add a dose of his colorful personal opinion. 
The reader may disagree, but at least Jennison tries to give a 
sense of what a place is like. A sample: he refers to Stratton 
ski area's new "freeze-dried Tyrolean village." 

If there is a flaw in the guide, it is the basie premise: that 
you can spend $500 a day in Vermont. Jennison admits at the 
start that that reąuires "grit and a spendthrift's compulsion," 
and indeed, few of the resorts offer even profligate spenders 
such opportunity. What lies within this 128-page guidebook 
instead is no morę than, as the author admits, "a personally 
conducted, highly selective and admittedly biased tour of the 
lusher pastures of the State." That and a title designed to 
differentiate it on the bookstore shelf. 

While readers will get a sense of the surprising breadth and 
scope of fine Vermont resorts, the book's $500-a-day conceit 
creates some confusion in tonę. On the one hand, Jennison 
drops names like a millionaire dispensing $25 tips, mention- 
ing Palm Springs in this breath and the Hamptons in that. 
But he also includes places like Brattleboro's Common 
Ground restaurant, whose fine vegetarian farę deserves men- 
tion but whose 60s-style, alternative-culture milieu is suited 
morę to a $25-a-day tour book. 

Ignoring such incongruities, this is a likable book, with 
places that yuppies on a splurge or plastic card aficionados 
can afford, and not just Jennison's "self-indulgent couples." 
From his screed about "myopic pillagers" who threaten a 
"dangerous critical mass of overdevelopment" one suspects 


anyway that Jennison himself would be at home as much in 
the company of down-to-earth, low-budget visitors as those 
he met in the sumptuous parlors he entered in compiling his 
guide. 

— Andrew Nemethy 


Shadow Child, by Joseph A. Citro. Published by Zebra Books, 
1987. 366 pages, $3.95, paperback. 


When South Burlington novelist Joe Citro was a kid growing 
up in Chester, Vermont, he discovered a strange underground 
stone structure on his parents' property. He explored it, of 
course, and filed the memory away for futurę reference. 

Years later, as a freelance writer, he noticed that the trend 
in horror tales has been away from the creepy haunted house 
or the Gothic castle in Transylvania and toward the morę 
idyllic setting — the urban townhouse of Rosemary’s Baby 
and the suburban development of Amityville. 

And what could be morę idyllic, he reasoned, than a fine 
old Vermont farmhouse, set amid the beauty of the Green 
Mountains, with maples and dogs and laughing children. And 
a strange stone structure somewhere nearby in the dark 
woods. 

Thus we have the novel, Shadow Child. 

In this Gothic tale, college instructor Erie Nolan has re- 
tumed from Long Island to his roots, the bucolic farmhouse 
of his youth in the fictitious town of Antrim in Southern 
Vermont. He has convinced himself that he is leaving the 
modern and manie, psyche-damaging world behind him, and 
that he is returning to a morę peaceful time and setting. 

Things don't work out that way. The terror that is waiting 
in the Vermont woods, in that stone structure, proves to be 
worse than anything he has experienced or imagined. 

These stone sites have been found in morę than 50 loca- 
tions around New England, and have been the cause of much 
hypothesizing in the academic world. The accepted theory 
has been that they were built during colonial times, probably 
as root cellars. However, some archaeologists have insisted 
that they predate colonial times by centuries, and may be the 
work of Celts who came to America long before Columbus. 

Citro has another explanation, one that he reveals in the 
finał terrifying chapters of his novel. Most horror novels fail 
at the end, victims of the old "once we see the monster's 
face" syndrome. This one actually gains power when the 
enemy is revealed at the book's climax. 

Altemating chapters are devoted to showing how various 
local characters are dragged into the book's violent happen- 
ings. The chapters are interspersed with headlines and mag- 
azine paragraphs designed to show the reader that the terror 
that has been feeding out there in the woods has been there 
for years. 
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If there is a flaiv in the 
guide , it is the idea that 
you can spend $500 a day 
in Vermont. fennison 
admits that reyuires grit. 


This book will kecp you awake long into the night reading, 
and then longer into the night checking Windows and doors. 

Part of the excitement is the disorienting feeling of not 
knowing exactly what sort of universe we have entered here. 
Is this a simple murder mystery? Is it a horror story with 
extremely graphic portrayals of violence caused by monsters 
of the Green Mountains? Are we traveling through the dark 
woods of the supernatural or of historical fact or of today's 
violent headlines? 

You'11 find out. 

— Jim de Filippi 


Vermont Townscape, by Norman Williams Jr., Edmund H. 
Kellogg and Peter M. Lavigne. Published by Rutgers Uni- 
yersity, New Brunswick, Nf, 1987. $29.95, hardcover. 


The overall visual impression presented by YermonTs smali, 
historie villages — with their commons, human-scale build- 
ings, and mountain backdrops — is pleasing to most eyes. 
Vermont Townscape cogently analyzes why this is so and 
suggests what needs to be done to protect these traditional 
settlements, including the fields and forests which surround 
them, from creeping suburbia. 

Preservation is important, the authors point out, not just 
because unspoiled Vermont towns are uniąue cultural assets, 
but also because they encourage tourism, the state's second 
largest industry. The authors seem less motivated by eco- 
nomics, however, than by a deep affection for YermonLs "el¬ 
egant yet understated" smali towns. 

Yermont Townscape is attractively presented in an over- 
size format sprinkled with abundant, if not prize-winning, 
black and white photographs and illustrations. The writing 
style is somewhat scholarly in tonę, but that's not surprising 
for a book published by a university press and written by two 
Vermont Law School professors and a recent law school grad- 
uate. 

For their study, the authors selected 30 smali towns, scat- 
tered the length of Vermont, as outstanding examples of his¬ 
torie rural settlements. Yarious facets of each town are 
examined, from local history to the income of inhabitants. 
The two appendices explain predominant architectural styles 
in Yermont and the pattern of buildings in the central areas 
of the 30 towns. 

But the heart of this well-researched book is found in three 
chapters filled with ideas and methods for protecting historie 
towns. Drawing on their legał backgrounds, the authors de- 
scribe design ordinances and other legał tools that can be used 
to promote preservation. 

Many tend to take these smali towns for granted, assuming 
they will always remain the same. Vermont Townscape re- 
minds us that their survival in close to original form is an 


accident of history, and that the features that are so appealing 
could be lost in no time unless we act now. 

— Philip K. Dodd 

NOTED IN PASSING 


The Enchantment of New England, photography by Clyde H. 
Smith, text by Nancy Price Graff. Published by Graphic Arts 
Center Publishing Co., Portland, Oregon, 1986. 160 pages. 
$34.95, hardcover. 

There's a lot of Yermont included in this sumptuously de- 
signed and printed book of color photographs. That's not sur¬ 
prising, sińce both the photographer and the writer know 
Vermont well. Brisk, evocative, and at times appealingly un- 
conventional in the photos chosen to illustrate the region, 
it's a very attractive book. 


The Indoor Naturalist: Observing the World of Naturę Inside 
Your Home, by Gale Lawrence. Published by Prentice Hall 
Press, New York, 1986. $10.95, paperback. 

From the mold in the refrigerator to the dust under the bed, 
naturę is on the loose in our own homes. Naturalist Gale 
Lawrence, in her best book to datę, examines the world of 
fleas, broomstraw, cluster flies and pets and shows us that 
the cali of the wild is not so distant, after all. 


Hands-On-Nature: Information and Activities for Exploring 
the Environment with Children, by fenepher Lingelbach. 
Published by the Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 
Woodstock, VT, 1986. 233 pages, $16.95, paperback. 

This delightful workbook, an outgrowth of the institute's 
successful environmental education program, is designed to 
help parents and educators guide young children into active 
engagement with the natural world. Games, projects, lessons, 
enlivened by Edward Epstein's detailed drawings. 


Horn of the Moon Cookbook,* by Ginny Callan. Published 
by Harper et) Row, New York, 1987. 304 pages-, $19.95 hard- 
bound; $8.95 paperback. 

The proprietor of a popular yegetarian restaurant in Mont- 
pelier has collected her establishment^ wide-ranging recipes 
into a cookbook that proves the healthful life can also be 
delicious. CallaiTs recipes are often imaginative and delight¬ 
ful yariations on yegetarian standards, and many use Vermont 
ingredients in season. 

Available through the Yermont Life Magazine Order Seryice. 
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President Coolidge's Housekeeper 
Had a Will of Iron 
And a Personality To Match 


By Howard Coffin 
Illustration by Edward Epstein 




U * NE SUMMER DAY 111 the 1920s, 
I housekeeper Aurora Pierce 
told her employer, Calvin 
Coolidge, that something had 
to be done about the big hole in the 
kitchen screen door. Coolidge replied, 
"Leave it so the cats can get in and out." 

That quip from the nation's 30th pres¬ 
ident was a rare bit of fun at the expense 
of the housekeeper, for Coolidge was 
well aware that Aurora Pierce hated cats. 

Aurora, a straight-laced Yankee spin- 
ster, was hired in 1908 to keep house at 
the Coolidge homestead in Plymouth 
Notch. She stayed, with one brief inter- 
ruption, almost a half-century, far out- 
living both the man who hired her, Col. 
John Coolidge, and his son, Calvin. She 
left the legendary old house when they 
carried her out, dying, in 1956. 

She was Stern, tough-willed, virtuous, 
and apparently humorless. She didiTt 
like modern improvements, and she 
hardly ever threw anything away. Be- 
cause of those last two characteristics, 
Aurora may have been as responsible as 
anyonc for the fact that the Coolidge 
homestead, now a State historie site, is 
a perfectly preserved treasure that ac- 
curately reflects the Vermont home of 
100 years ago. 

The people in and around Plymouth 
Notch who knew Calvin Coolidge — and 
their numbers are diminishing now - 
also vividly recall the Coolidge house¬ 
keeper. "She was king of the roost there," 


according to the late Eliza Hoskison, a 
Coolidge neighbor most of her life. 

John Coolidge, the president's son, 
tells the story of Aurora and the screen 
door. He disagrees that the housekeeper 
ran the Coolidge home but he does admit 
that she was a very strong presence there. 

"She was no respecter of persons," 
Coolidge recalls, "Just because father 
was president didn't change her at all." 

According to Charles Hoskison of 
Plymouth, "You could tell the day of the 
week and the time of day by Aurora and 
her washing. And every spring all the 
mattresses had to go out onto the raił 
fence to be aired. I don't know how she 
lugged them." He recalls, "She had to go 
through Calvin's and Grace's bedroom to 
get to her own. She never knockcd, but 
she never tiptoed. She'd go around slam- 
ming doors." 

She was, Hoskison says, "an honest, 
hard-working person. Really, she was a 
type of Vermonter." 

Hair swept back in a pug, lean, grim, 
and always working, Aurora truły was a 
Vermonter. Her cousin-once-removed, 
Marjorie Pierce of Shrewsbury, makes 
the point that early in this century there 
wasn't much for a Vermont country girl 
with limited education to do but keep 
house for someone. Indeed, such Victo- 
rian spinsters were once common to 
most Vermont communities. What set 
Aurora Pierce apart was the fact that she 
happened to find employ in the home of 
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a man whose son became president of the 
United States. 

Seated on the porch of his Plymouth 
Notch home one summer afternoon, 
John Coolidge talked about the Coolidge 
family housekeeper. "She was up at day- 
break every day. She wouldn't eat any- 
thing sweet or sour. She was a skinflint. 
She wore long underwear and she'd darń 
it so much it was all one big darń." 

Coolidge remembers that Aurora ha- 
bitually mopped the kitchen floor at a 
certain time. "If you were still eating 
breakfast, she'd go right ahead, and you'd 
better get your feet out from under the 
table when the mop came through," he 
recalls. "She scrubbed the kitchen floor 
until the paint came off." 

John Coolidge recalls Aurora as an 
unexceptional cook, but fondly remem¬ 
bers that she had "filled cookies" waiting 
for him in later years when he came 
home to Plymouth. He also says she 
would set the kitchen table each night 
for breakfast, turning the dishes upside 
down so no dust would get on them. 

"Aurora madę bread without salt. It 
would get so hard nobody could eat it," 
recalls Florence Coolidge, John's wife, 
"One day I took some of it across the 
Street and threw it in the bushes for the 
dogs. Aurora found it and we heard her 
stomping around. John, remember how 
your mother said, 'Uh oh, something's 
wrong.' Aurora came in saying, 'Some- 
body threw some of my bread away.' " 

She was fiercely plain and old-fash- 
ioned. Her personality was on the grim 
side. John and Florence Coolidge remem¬ 
ber coming to the Notch just after they 
were married and how Aurora stared and 
stared at the new Mrs. Coolidge's silk 
nightgown. 


A urora in a moment 
l of rare cheerful- 
ness. The sitting room 
where Coolidge became 
president is at left. 

"When electricity finally came to 
Plymouth, father tried to get it put in the 
house," Coolidge recalls. "But Aurora 
wouldn't have anything of it. She didn't 
use electricity." 

Violet Pelkey, who lived across the 
Street from the Coolidges at the Notch 
storę, remembers, "She never went any- 
where. We invited her over to watch the 
Eisenhower inaugural. She just sat there 
and stared at the screen. She'd never seen 
television before." 

Pelkey also remembers Aurora's visits 
to the storę. "Aurora used to come over 
to buy her yeast. Yeast was three or four 
cents a cake. She never bought morę than 
a cake at a time and she'd say, 'How's 
anybody going to live when the prices go 
up like that." John Coolidge says she al- 
ways bought one egg at a time from a 
local farmer. 

Coolidge also recalls Aurora's blunt 
way of speaking. He once drove her to 
North Shrewsbury to visit her cousin 
Willie Pierce (Marjorie Pierce's father). 
"He was not a tali man," remembers 
Coolidge. "She got out of the car and said, 
'Willie, you haven't growed a bit.' " 
During and after the summer White 
House years Aurora Pierce madę some 
extra money selling things to the tourists 
who flocked to the Notch. John Coolidge 
says she often sold things on commission 
for local farmers. Even in that activity 


she expressed her iron-plated personal¬ 
ity. 

Marjorie Pierce once visited Aurora 
and found her sitting on the homestead 
porch with several jars of mapie sugar for 
sale by her chair. "Of course," said Mar¬ 
jorie, "mapie sugar is very hard. One 
tourist came up to her and asked, 'How 
do you get it out of the jars?' Aurora said, 
very disgustedly, 'You take a knife and 
you DIG it out.' " 

It was on that visit that a fatigued Au¬ 
rora, tired from her dawn-to-dusk work- 
days and from dealing with tourists, 
confided, "Life's a tug." 

• 

The years passed in Plymouth. Calvin 
Coolidge died. The number of tourists 
diminished. John Coolidge removed the 
large addition his father had built on the 
homestead during his presidency and set 
it out in the pasture for his home. Now 
only Aurora remained at the homestead. 

When the Coolidges decided to sell the 
homestead to the State, John broke the 
news to Aurora. Though it upset her, she 
was assured she could stay there as long 
as she wanted. "There was never any 
ąuestion," says John Coolidge. "It was 
her home." 

One morning before the transaction 
took place, Charles Hoskison found her 
lying on the kitchen floor. "I don't know 
how long she'd been there," said Hos¬ 
kison. "She'd had a stroke, she couldn't 
talk, but I could see she was trying to tell 
me something, probably something 
about the house keys." 

John Coolidge says it would have been 
typical for Aurora's last concerns to have 
been about the house. 

She was taken to a hospital, but she 
never recovered. They brought her body 
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back for a funeral in the little white 
Plymouth Notch church, across the 
Street from her home of almost 50 years. 
John Coolidge was one of her pallbearers. 
He remembers that many local people 
came and that no one had anything 
against her. 

One of those local people was Earl 
Brown of Plymouth. "She was a strange 
woman/' he says. "She was ąuite a char- 
acter, but a good woman/ 7 

Charles Hoskison remembers that 
after Aurora died, it was determined that 
she had accumulated a sizeable amount 
of money. Some people say she had 
$40,000, others say about $10,000. She 
had saved virtually everything she ever 
madę. 

John Coolidge said recently, 7/ She had 
no pleasures at all. She never went any- 
where, had no social activities. She didn 7 t 
use the phone. She never had a visitor 
overnight. I 7 d have thought she 7 d gone 
crazy. 77 

However, Aurora left a legacy of much 
historie value. Because of her inflexible 
resistance to change and her saving ways, 
the interior of the Coolidge homestead 
hardly changed at all during her lifetime. 
After her death, it became a historie site 
and today the 40,000 visitors each year 
can see exactly what a Vermont home¬ 
stead of 100 years ago looked like. 

77 That house has all the old pin- 
cushions, jars, bottles, everything, 
thanks to Aurora, 77 said longtime neigh- 
bor Eliza Hoskison. 77 She didn 7 t let them 
throw anything away. 77 

Erie Gilbertson, director of the Ver- 
mont Division of Historie Sites agrees. 

/7 She never wanted anything changed, 77 
he says. /7 She didn 7 t even want the Coo- 
lidges to change anything. 77 


A urora's world: the 
l _ homestead during 
the Coolidge presidency. 

"She didn't let them 
throw anything away.” 


One spring morning with the lilacs in 
bloom, I visited Aurora 7 s grave, located 
with the help of Marjorie Pierce. Aurora 
rests on a hillside in the North Shrews- 
bury cemetery with Pierce family mem- 
bers all around. She has no individual 
headstone. Her name is on the stone of 
her mother and father. From North 
Shrewsbury I drove the old CCC road 
over the Green Mountains to Plymouth 
Notch. There a State worker let me take 
a rare look at the Coolidge homestead 7 s 
upstairs, a place where tourists aren't al- 
lowed. 

I entered through the kitchen with its 
old stove and well-scrubbed floorboards, 
the domain of Aurora Pierce. The table 
where the Coolidges always ate was set. 
The dishes were turned face down. I 
climbed the narrow stairs and entered 
the smali low-ceilinged bedroom where 
a president and a first lady once slept. A 
door on the far side of the room led to a 
still-smaller bedroom under the eaves. 
This was Aurora 7 s for nearly a half cen- 
tury. It is a Vermont farm bedroom, a 
child-sized bedroom, really. A faded pat- 
tern of daisies decorates the walls. The 
dormer window, added during the Coo¬ 
lidge presidency, looks across the Street 
to the church and the Coolidge birth- 
place. The little window that was her 
only source of sunlight, before the dor¬ 


mer, looks out on the Plymouth cheese 
factory. Next to her room was an eąually 
smali bedroom sometimes occupied by 
the cook, Bessie. 

Standing in Aurora's room I recalled 
one morę story John Coolidge had told 
me. Coolidge said he retumed home to 
Plymouth one chilly day during World 
War II to find Aurora out hanging the 
wash with only a pair of torn galoshes, 
held on by leather thongs, on her feet. 

/7 I asked her why she wasn 7 t wearing 
shoes, 77 says Coolidge. 7/ She said, 7 I 
thought that if I went without shoes, 
some boy in the army could have 
them. 7 77 

/7 You know, that was typical of her, 77 
said Coolidge. 7/ She was a kind of Ver- 
monter. My father talked about them in 
his Bennington speech, how they almost 
beggared themselves to serve others. 77 

Speaking in Bennington one autumn 
day in 1928, Calvin Coolidge had said: 
/7 I love Vermont because of her hills and 
valleys, her scenery and invigorating cli- 
mate, but most of all because of her in- 
domitable people. They are a race of 
pioneers who have almost beggared 
themselves to serve others. If the spint 
of liberty should vanish in other parts of 
the union and support of our institutions 
should languish, it could all be replen- 
ished from the generous storę held by the 
people of this brave little State of Ver- 
mont. 77 

In retrospect, it is difficult to believe 
he wasn 7 t thinking of Aurora Pierce. c Cn 


Howard Coffin, a native of Woodstock, writes 
often on Vermont subjects and is especially 
interested in Vermont’s participation in the 
Civil War. He is news director for the Uni- 
v er sity of Yermont. 
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To Knit and to Skate 
(To Grit and to\\ait i 
























































mM i didnt taki too many Vcrmont 
■ winters to sour my spirit. In the 

HB early years, I was mercly gnawcd by 

thc notion that pcrhaps humans 
B wcren't mcant to spcnd thc bctter 
WM part of most mornmgs wrcstling 
Sfl with jumpcr cablcs and bottles of 

Hcet; a growing, mcffablc sense that 
B if thc good Lord mtcndcd mortals to 

9B hvc wherc thc snów gcts this decp, 

HL. Hc might, at the very least, have 
provided each one with a hot tub and a 
dependable four-wheel-drive vehicle. 

Over the course of a few winters, ones 
that even natives characterized as "not 
unlike what hit in aught six," my dis- 
taste for the season intensified, and close 
friends began to whisper among them- 
selves that my heretofore blithe de- 
meanor had taken on a certain pinched 
ąuality, particularly from November 
through March. And some years, most of 
April. 

Even my husband began to notice. 

Td be my old self through spring, sum- 
mer and foliage, but as soon as the leaves 
left the trees (which they inevitably do 
at the peak of their color,) it would start. 
Td become churlish and sullen. I'd take 
up cham-smoking. I became prone to fre- 
quent Hts of uncontrollable whining. 

The first snowfall exacerbated my con- 
dition, and with each successive flurry, 
things got worse. I became annoyed with 
anyone who seemed resigned to winter; 
and noticeably caustic toward those who 
seemed capable of actually enjoying it. 
One year, I went so far as to compose a 
bitter list, which I taped to the inside of 
my closet door, of the Snów Enthusiasts 
I found most irritating and intended to 
shun. The list read as follows: 

• People who live within two miles of a 
grocery storę. 

• People who look thin in Icelandic knit 
sweaters. 

• People with tiny driveways. Who own 
snowblowers. 

• People who had the good sense to 
butcher their chickens in November. 

• People who don't look silly in knickers. 

• People who put "I LOVERMONT" 
stickers on the bumpers of their Su- 
barus. 

• People who go south for two weeks in 
February. 

• People who heat with oil. 

• People who telemark and want to dis- 
cuss it with you. 

• People who never seem to hesitate over 
whether to wax green or blue. 

• People who did all their Christmas 
shopping in October. By catalog. 

• People in teal jumpsuits who chat ami- 


ably with total strangers in long lift 
lines. 

• People with garages. 

• People who get a 'snów day' when trav- 
ellers' advisories are posted. 

• People who don't seem to care one way 
or another if travellers' advisories are 
posted. 

• People who think only roads get frost 
heaves. 

In my effort to avoid what constituted 
a fair chunk of the state's populace, I took 
to spending most of my time at home, 
brooding in ill-fitting long johns; sooth- 
ing myself by booking bogus airline res- 
ervations to the Caribbean under an 
assumed name ; or, when that got old, 
emptying my bird feeder and watching 
the grosbeaks' little faces fali when they 
arrived expecting a free lunch. 


Even from the depths of 
my dark heart, I knew 
things couldn't go on 
like this for too many 
winters before I 
stumbled on a cure. 


Even from the depths of my dark heart, 
I knew things couldn't go on like this for 
too many winters before I either stum¬ 
bled on a cure for my Winter Malaise or 
packed up and relocated. 

In a desperate attempt to save myself 
from having to move to Florida, I delved 
into childhood reminiscences, and 
dredged up skating. 

Now skating is no simple sport in Ver- 
mont, because of the considerable effort 
entailed in maintaining a decent place to 
do it. No sooner do you manage to shovel 
a foot of snów off the damn pond than it 
starts snowing again. As luck would have 
it, my husband likes projects, and is a 
saint besides, and the moment I inti- 
mated that ice-skating might be the very 
activity that would lift me from my 
wretched State, he took upon himself the 
task of keeping the pond elear. 

Pve always been opposed to physical 
exertion. I know that's practically un- 
American these days, but I'm sorry. Ex- 
ercise for its own sake looks like just so 
much work to me. What I like about 
skating is, you glide. It's not like any 
kind of skiing, where you spend half your 
time working against gravity, and the 
other half letting it give you the heebie- 
jeebies. With skating, you coast. You're 
not wrestling eąuipment onto the roof of 


your car or musing over robust sounding 
terms like "kicker." 

Some days I just go out and practice 
my twirls for ten minutes or so. When 
Pm feeling up to it, we cali the neighbors 
for a gamę of Serious Hockey, with a tuna 
fish can for a puck. We find that we all 
play our best if we suspend rationality, 
each assuming a professional identity. 
And I always get to be Wayne Gretsky. 

Surę, your feet hurt and you fali down 
a lot, but skating's not nearly as physi- 
cally demanding as the other winter 
sports. And there's always the satisfac- 
tion, for days afterwards, of mentioning, 
in the course of polite conversation, what 
a great time you had on the ice. The main 
attraction of winter sports anyway, (or 
most vacations for that matter) is not the 
actual doing, (which commonly entails a 
hefty dose of misery and pain) but the 
subseąuent telling of it. The jocular re- 
counting of only the high points. The 
Making Everyone Elsę Wish They'd Been 
There. 

Skating enables me to feel that Pm par- 
ticipating in winter. Knitting, on the 
other hand, enables me to feel comfort- 
able about NOT participating. 

Pd always dismissed knitting as either 
1) too hard; 2) too spinster-like ; or 3) po- 
litically indefensible, i.e. not the sort of 
hobby you ; d want Gloria Steinem to 
catch you at. But when a certified psy- 
chotherapist (with a doctorate in 
Chronić Blues) enjoined me to try it, I 
found that knitting provided solące, 
comfort, indeed, refuge, from the ravages 
of winter. 

I am no morę dextrous than I am ath- 
letic. I am not, and never will be, a world- 
class knitter. I know knitters who can 
knit and read at the same time, never 
missing a stitch or a syllable. That's not 
my style. I am a plodding, method knit¬ 
ter; one who adheres strictly to direc- 
tions; one who prefers to knit sweaters 
for children because their arms are short; 
one who has had to learn how to rip out 
rows at a time without becoming unrav- 
elled herself. But Pve stuck with it be- 
causc knitting satisfies my basie need to 
sit where it's warm, while fulfilling my 
earnest desire to Look Busy. 

Now, when winter arrives, I don't 
mind it so much. I can venture out-of- 
doors to experience it, with a minimum 
of pain and suffering, or settle cozily in¬ 
side, tending my humble-but-useful 
craft. 

I am free to partake. Or not. c0o 


Nancy Cornell, a free-lance writer from 
Starksboro, writes regularly for Yermont Life. 
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inter Events 



Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusire. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last fali, there may be 
changes in times or dates. For 
additional information, cali 
the numbers given or write. 
Winter Events 1987-88, Ver- 
mont Travel Diuision, 134 
State St., Montpelier, Vt. 05602 
(tel. 802-828-3236); or visit lo- 
cal information booths wben 
traueling in the State. To sub- 
mit events contact the Trarel 
Diuision. 


V 1 

ź\ 


rts& 

Musie 


DECEMBER 


1: Dresden Staatskapelle. Mem¬ 
oriał Auditorium, Burlington. 
Lane Series. Info: 656-4455. 

4: Champlain Folklore Cooper- 
ative Coffeehouse Series. 

Folk musie. College St. Congre- 
gational Church, Burlington, 

7:30 p.m. Info: 849-6968. 

4-24: Vermont Crafts. Quiltmak- 
ers, printmakers, painters, sculp- 
tors. Chaffee Art Ctr., Rutland, 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 775-0356. 

5: Beyond the Unicom Craft 
Fair. 75 artists and craftspeople, 
musie. Riverside Junior High 
School, Springfield, 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. 

6: A Little Like Magie. Flynn 
Theater, Burlington. Lane Series. 
Info: 656-4455. North Country 
Chorus. Christmas Concert, 
Handels Messiah, 4 p.m., Pea- 
cham Congregational Church. 
Info: 748-3678. Sagę City Sym- 
phony. Mt. Anthony U.H.S., 
Bennington, 8 p.m. Info: 447- 
0256 . 

6-19 Christmas Tree Gala. 

Handmade ornaments sale. 
Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College 
Arts Ctr., Tues.-Sun., noon to 4 
p.m. Info: 223-8743- 


\errnont DuckStamp 



Hunters, bird lovers, and art fanciers alike will be inter 
ested in the portrayal of goldeneyes flying over a wintry Lakę 
Champlain (above), painted by wildlife artist Jim Killen. The 
image decorates the States latest duck stamp, which all duck 
hunters must purchase for $5. In addition, full-color limited- 
edition prints of the goldeneyes are available from local art 
galleries and from the State Department of Fish & Wildlife in 
Waterbury, VT 05676. Prints are prieed from SI41 to $^56. 
Wood ducks were shown in the 1986 duck stamp. Black ducks 
and Canada geese will be on stamps and prints issued in 1988 
and 1989. Goldeneye prints may be ordered through Jan. 31, 
and stamps will be available to collectors through June 30, 
1988 . 


8: łan Sholes. National Public Ra- 
dios funniest commentator. 
Burlington, 7 and 10 p.m. Info: 
849-6968. 

11 Bill Staines and Guy Van 
Duser. Concert. Burlington Cip 
Hall, 8 p.m. Info: 849-6968. 
Handels Messiah. Yermont 
Philharmonic. St. Augustine s 
Church, Montpelier, 8 p.m. Info: 
223-5285. 

11 Jan 3 Festival of tłie Christ¬ 
mas Trees. Helen Day Art Cen¬ 
ter, Stowe. Mon. & Wed. 2-7 
p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 4-7. Closed 
Christmas Day & New Years. 
Info: 253-8358. 


12: A Celebration of Christmas. 

Vt. Mozart Festival. The Oriana 
Singers, Venetian Brass, Cherub 
Choir. First Congregational 
Church, Burlington, 8 p.m. Info: 
862-7352 The Tin Soldier. Tap 
Dance Co. of Canada. Mt. An¬ 
thony U.H.S., Bennington. 3 and 
8 p.m. Info: 447-0564. 

12-20: The Spirit of Christmas. 
Yermont Symphony Orchestra 
with Robert J. Lurtsema. (12th) 
St. Johnsbury Academy, 7:30 
p.m. Info: ^48-2600. (13th) Har- 
wood I .H.S., Duxbuiy, 7:30 p.m. 
Info: 496-3409. (19th) College of 
St. Joseph the Provider, Rutland. 


8 p.m. Info: 775-5413- (20th) 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 3 & 7 
p.m. Info: 863-5933- 

13 Annual Community Carol 
Sing. 6:30 p.m.: Tnitarian 
Church, Montpelier. Info: 223- 
7861. 

18: Noweli Sing We Clear. Mid- 
winter carols. St. Paul s Cathe- 
dral, Burlington, 8 p.m. Info: 
849-6968. 

2~ 3rd Champlain Valley Festi- 
val Holiday Celebration. 

Concerts, dancing. I nderhill 
Town Hall. Info: 849-6968. 


JANUARY 1988 


4-Feb. 15; Cows Abound. Sculp- 
ture by Barbara Zucker. Wood 
Art Gallery, Vt. College Arts Ctr.. 
Montpelier. Info: 223-8 -7 43- 
14 The Little Theatre of The 
Deaf. St. Johnsbury Academy. 
7:30 p.m. Info: 748-2600. 

22 Little Theater of The Deaf. 
Barre Opera House, 7:30 p.m. 
Info: 229-9408. Lucinda Childs 
Dance. Flynn Theater, Burling¬ 
ton. Lane Series. Info: 656-4455. 
2 ~ The Barber of Seville. New 
York City Opera, Flynn Theater. 
Burlington. Lane Series. Info: 
656-4455. 


FEBRUARY 


6: Waltz Night. Radisson Hotel, 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m.-l a.m. 

Info: 864-5741. Lydian String 
Quartet. Barre Opera House, 8 
p.m. Info: 229-9408. 

12: Yermont Mozart Festival. 
The Brahms Sextets, New York 
Chamber Soloists Strings. First 
Congregational Church, Burling¬ 
ton, 8 p.m. Info: 862-7352. 

13 Mozamgola Caper. San Fran¬ 
cisco Mi me Troupe. Lyndon 
State College, Lyndom ille, 8 
p.m. Info: 748-2600. 

18 Frankenstein. Guthrie Thea 
ter. Flynn Theater, Burlington. 
Lane Series. Info: 656-4455. 

23-April 2: Cross-Cultural Cele¬ 
bration — Japan. Wood Art 
Gallery, Yt. College Arts Ctr.. 
Montpelier. Info: 223-8^43 

26 - 2 ": Mummenschanz. Flynn 
Theater, Burlington. Lane Series. 
Info: 656-4455- 
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Hpecial 
^ Events 

DECEMBER 


1: St. Johnsbury Christmas 
Concert. No. Congregational 
Church, 4 p.m. Info: 748-4727. 

4- 5: 17th Burklyn Christmas 
Market. Arts & Crafts. Fri. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Burkę. Info: 467-3460. Rutland 
Garden Club Holiday Bou- 
tique. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Chaffee Art Ctr. Info: 775-0356. 

5: Montpelier Christmas Fair. 
Crafts, baked goods, luncheon. 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Unitarian 
Church. Info: 223-7861. Christ¬ 
mas Cr aft Bazaar. St. Patricks 
Parish Hall, Fairfield. 9:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. Info: 827-4480 Montpe¬ 
lier Holiday Paradę. 11 a.m. 
Info: 229-4943. Montpelier 
Elks Charity Bali. 9 p.m. Info: 
223-2600. Snowball Bazaar. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m., 2nd Congregational 
Church, Bennington. Info: 442- 
2559. 

5- 6: Early American Christmas. 

Shelburne Museum. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 985-3346. 

7: No. Bennington Christmas 
Open House. Santa visits Park- 
McCullough House. Info: 442- 
5441. 

7-13 8th Annual Bennington 
Museum Week. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 442-1571. 

11: Christmas Tea & Sale. St. Pe¬ 
ters Church, Bennington, 3-5:30 
p.m. Info: 442-2911. 

12 Sankta Lucia Festival. Swed- 
ish festival of lights. 7:30-9 p.m., 
Nordic Inn, Landgrove. Info: 
824-6444. 

12-13: Ludlow’s Okemo Mt. 
Foodfest. A potpourri of spe- 
cialities. 11:30 a.m.- 2:30 p.m. 
Info: 228-2982. 

25 Christmas Day With J.O.Y. 
(Joining Old & Young). Car 

oling and visiting in Vermont’s 
nursing homes. Info: 223-4569, 
476-4083, 223-2808. 

28: Sugar-On-Snow. Okemo Mt. 
Sugar House Cafeteria, Ludlow, 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 228-2982. 


JANUARY 1988 


23 5th Annual Ski Bali. Okemo 
Mt., Ludlow, 7 p.m. Info: 228- 
4041. 

29-3 1 ; Bolton Valley Winter 
Camival. Musie, torchlight pa¬ 
radę, races. Info: 434-2131. 


FEBRUARY 


6: Annual Rotary Club Penny 
Sale. Lyndon Center, Lyndon In- 
stitute Aud., 7 p.m. Info: 626-3317. 


7-12: Valley-Wide Snów Sculp- 
ture Contest. AJong Rte. 100, 
West Dover. Info: 464-3333 
11-21: Lyndonville Snowflake 
Festival Winter Carnival. Craft 
show, snów sculpture, ski races, 
skating, paradę. Info: 626-3317. 
13-20: Woodstock Winter Carni- 
val. Torchlight ski paradę, danc¬ 
ing at Suicide Six, childrens 
events. Info: 457-1502. 

19-21: Bennington Lions Home 
Show. Fri. 6-10 p.m.. Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Info: 447-3311. 


26-27: Middlebury College 
Winter Carnival. Ice show, 
snów sculpture. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
Info: 388-3711, ext. 5341. 


utdoors 

£-\Sporls 


DECEMBER 


5: David Kahala Memoriał. Sla¬ 
lom race. Stratton Mt. Info: 297- 
2200, 362-5066. Montpelier Ski 


& Skate Exchange. Recreation 
Dept., 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 223- 
5141. 

12-13: Kids On Snów. Family 
weekend. Bolton Valley. Info: 
434-2131 Women’s Nor-Am 
Ski Race. Top North American 
racers. Stratton Mt. Info: 297- 
2200 , 362 - 5066 . 

13 Ski Free for Vermonters. 

Woodstock Ski Touring Center. 
Info: 457-1666. 

13 Killington Race Week. 

Coaching in Alpine ski racing. 
Info: 773-0755. 


19 Stowe Open Slalom. 10 a.m , 

Little Spruce, Mt. Mansfield. 

Info: 253-7311, ext. 2298. 

20 Salute to Womens Skiing. 
Stratton Mt. Base Lodge. Info: 
297-2200, 362-5066. Craftsbury 
Nor-Am Cross-Country Ski 
Race. Craftsbury Center. U.S., 
Canadian, Soviet teams. Info: 
586-2514. 

26: Okemo Mt. Torchlight Pa¬ 
radę. Christmas week gala; 7 
p.m. Info: 228-2982. 

26-29; Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31; Feb. 7: 
Eąuitable Family Challenge. 
Jav Peak. Family ski racing. Info: 
988-2611. 


Best Bet s 

A Sampling of the Best 
Winter Has to Offer 

• Woodstock’s 6th Annual Wassail Celebration. Holiday 
cotillion, feast, Revere Bell Ringers, carriage paradę, brass 
band, and Handels Messiah. Dec. 10-14. Info: 457-3555. 

• Candlelight Tours of Hildene Mansion. Holiday visits to 
a historie Manchester mansion, the beautiful hilltop home of 
Robert Todd Lincoln. Dec. 27-29, 5-9 p.m. Info: 362-1788. 

• Burlingtons Fifth Annual First Night. Musie and per¬ 
forming arts of all types are within walking distance of 
downtown as Vermont’s largest city greets the new year. 

Dec. 31, 2 p.m. to midnight. Info: 863-6005. 

• Pico Peaks 50th Anniversary Celebration. Fireworks, 
special ski races and observances mark 50 years of skiing. 
Sherburne. Jan. 4-10. Info: 775-4345 

• I4th Annual Stowe Winter Carnival. A winter celebra¬ 
tion with a ski-skate-ski triathlon, Las Vegas night, mogul and 
telemark events, sled dog racing, fireworks and snów sculp- 
tures. Jan. 15-24. Info: 253-7311, ext. 2298. 

• The Vermont Farm Show. An off-season exposition of the 
Vermont family farm business, from piekłeś to silos, mapie 
sap evaporators, hay tedders and tractors. Barre auditorium 
and ice arena. Jan. 26-28. Info: 828-2437. 

• Brookfield’s Ice Harvest Festival: The annual slicing of 
the waters next to the Floating Bridge on Sunset Lakę, a 
demonstration of old-fashioned ice-harvesting. Skating, food, 
and morę. Jan. 30, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 276-3471. 

• Newports Winterfest. A weekend of winter fun on Lakę 
Memphremagog. Skating, dog sled races, biathlon, snów 
golf, snów sculptures. Feb. 5-7. Info: 334-7782. 

• Washington^ Birthday Race. A traditional citizens' cross- 
country ski race, over hill and dale in Putney. Feb. 15, 11 
a.m. Info: 387-5566. 



31: New r Years Eve Party. Torch¬ 
light paradę & fireworks. Jay 
Peak. Info: 988-2611. 

JANUARY 1988 


2: Maxiglide Cross-Country 
Race. Prospect Mt., Woodford. 
Info: 447-3311. 

3: Bunny Bertram Race. Suicide 
Six, Pomfret. Info: 457-1666. 

7-10: Seniors On Snów. Wood¬ 
stock Ski Touring Ctr. Info: 457- 
2114. 

8 : National Learn-to-Ski Day. 

Mt. Snów. Free rentals, lessons. 
Reservations reąuired. Info: 464- 
3333- 

9- 10 Eastern Cup Slalom. Mt 

Mansfield. North Slope, 10 a.m. 
Info: 253-7311, ext. 2298. 

10: Craftsbury Catamount Trail 
Marathon. Craftsbury Center. 

25 and 50 km. Info: 586-2514. 

10- 13: Cross Country Classic. 

Woodstock Ski Touring Ctr. 

Info: 457-2114. 

16-17: New England Dog Sled 
Races. Stowe. Info: 878-2860. 

16, Feb. 13 Killington Alpine 
Cup Recreational Series. Ski 

racing for all abilities. Info: 422- 
3333. 

17: Putney Relays. Cross-country 
ski racing. Putney, 11:30 a.m. 
Info: 387-5566. 

23: Okemo Ski Bali. Ludlow, 7.30 
p.m. Info: 288-4041 Sock Hop. 
Jay Peak. Info: 988-2611 
25-29: Senior Citizens Week. 

Bolton Valley Ski Area. Info: 
434-2131. 

26: USSA Nor-Pine Duals. Dual 
slalom races for Telemarkers. 
Killington Ski Area. Info: 422- 
3333. 

30-31: Womens Ski Races. 

Okemo Mt., Ludlow, 10:30 a.m. 
International competition. Info: 
228 - 2982 . 

31 -Feb. 3: Seniors On Snów. 

Woodstock Ski Touring Ctr. 

Info: 457-2114. 


FEBRUARY 


5-7: New England Dog Sled 
Races. Newport. Info: 878-2860. 
6: American Ski Marathon. 

Blueberry Hill Ski Touring Cen¬ 
ter, Goshien. 25 and 50 kilome- 
ters, 10 a.m Chartreuse 
Instructors Race. Sugarbush. 
National ski instructors' champi- 
onships. Info: 583-2381. 

13 Torchlight Paradę. Suicide 
Six, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
1666 . 

21: Stowe Derby. Cross-Country 
ski race from top of Mt. Mans¬ 
field to Stowe Village. Info: 253- 

7311 Heggtveit-Hamilton Ski 
Race. Giant slalom, Jay Peak 
28 3rd Stratton Mt. Cross- 
Country Ski-A-Thon. Stratton 
Ski Touring Center. Info: 297- 
2200 , 362 - 5066 . 
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The creative uses of winter: three ice fishermen 
compare notes late in the day atop Lakę Champlain 
near Thompson s Point in Charlotte. 
Photograph by Paul O. Boisoert. 









































